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When Horace Greeley Visited Kansas 
in 1859 


MartTHa B. CALDWELL 


O* April 28, 1859, Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Trib- 
une, announced “To the Friends of The Tribune’’: 


I propose taking a trip Westward this season through Kansas and the al- 
leged Gold Region at the Eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, thence 
through Utah and the Great Basin, to California, returning across the con- 
tinent or by the Isthmus, as circumstances shall dictate. I purpose to leave 
this City on the 9th or 10th of May, and to reach it on my return between 
the 10th and the 25th of September. I shall try to look in on the first dis- 
tinctively Republican Convention of the Freemen of Kansas, which meets 
at Osawatomie on the 18th of May, and to start westward from Leavenworth 
or Lawrence soon afterward. I shall also look at Oregon, if Time should 
serve. 


. 


I shall write as frequently as practicable for The Tribune, and shall try to 


Ml add something to the popular knowledge of the now wild and lonely region 
over which the Iron Horse is soon to trace the pathway of Empire.1 

Greeley also wrote the following to T. D. Thacher, editor of the 
Lawrence Republican: 

k 


Will you please state in such manner as you think fit, that I propose to 
attend your Territorial Republican Convention at Osawatomie on the 18th 
prox. I have written and talked about Kansas some, until I want to see it. 
So I am going to start westward about the 10th or 11th prox., and hope to 
see some old friends whom I may more easily find at Osawatomie than by 
traveling over your broad prairies.” 

For a number of years Horace Greeley had been advocating as 
a government necessity the building of a transcontinental railroad 
to connect the two widely separated settlements in the United States. 
He now resolved to make a journey across the continent and note 
the physical characteristics of the region with reference to the fa- 
cilities it afforded for the construction of a road.* This, no doubt, 
more than anything else prompted his trip. 

It gave rise, however, to the accusation by those who opposed the 
organization of the Republican party, that Horace Greeley had been 
invited by straight-out Republicans, with a view of creating en- 





1. New York Daily Tribune, May 2, 1859. During his journey Horace Greeley wrote 
thirty-four letters to the Tribure. These were later republished in book form under the 
title An Overland Journey, From New York to San Francisco, in the Summer of 1859 (New 
York, C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., 1860). The letters quoted here are from the book 
version; consequently they may occasionally vary from the newspaper printing. 

2. Lawrence Republican, Lawrence, May 5, 1859. 

8. Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, J. B. Ford and Company, 
1868), p. 360. 
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thusiasm at the Osawatomie convention. The rumor spread that 
Horace Greeley, Frank P. Blair of Missouri and Gov. S. P. Chase 
of Ohio were expected to be present at the convention to give the 
Republicans some wholesome advice.* The opponents thought that 
such meddling in local politics by outsiders was not to be tolerated. 
The Democrats especially made political capital of the story. The 
Leavenworth Herald wrote, “We find the so-called Republicans of 
Kansas sending all the way to New York for the great Agamemnon 
of Black Republicanism—Horace Greeley—to aid in the organi- 
zation of their party in this Territory. He comes with a platform 
in his breeches pocket. ls 

So much was made of these reports that Greeley authorized the 
editor of the Lawrence Republican to say in the columns of his 
paper that the story was without a shadow of foundation; that no 
one, either in or out of Kansas, solicited his presence at the con- 
vention; that the moment he determined to visit Kansas he wrote 
the articles which appeared in the Tribune and Lawrence Repub- 
lican.® 

On Monday, May 9, Greeley boarded the train at New York 
for his Western journey. He traveled the accustomed route: by 
train to Buffalo, thence to Chicago and Quincy, Ill. At Quincy he 
took the boat down the Mississippi as far as Hannibal, Mo., where 
he again took the train over the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad 
to St. Joseph. Here he took passage on the steamer Platte Valley 
for Atchison, arriving there Sunday morning, May 15." 

It is doubtful if at that time the arrival in Kansas of any other 
man would have created such a sensation. Grecley’s paper, the 
New York Tribune, was widely read in Kansas. He had been a 
constant and devoted friend of Free Kansas, and his pen and voice 
had been effective in securing her freedom. It was fitting that 
this great champion of freedom should be given a hearty welcome. 
“Gentle and simple, Hunkers and Radicals, Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives,”’ wrote a correspondent to the Tribune, “all united in 
showing the deep respect entertained for him in Kansas.” § 

Atchison was the first Kansas town to greet the renowned visitor. 
Her prominent citizens, among them 8. C. Pomeroy, gave him a 

4. The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 21, 1859, quoting from the Leaven- 
worth Ledger and the Osawatomie Herald. 

5. Leavenworth Herald, quoted in Freedom's Champion, Atchison, June 4, 1859. 

6. Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 


New York Daily Tribune, May 25, 1859. 
8. Ibid., June 2, 1859. 
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cordial reception. He was entertained at the old Massasoit house, 
a substantial frame hotel, said at the time to be one of the finest 
public houses in Kansas outside of Leavenworth and Lawrence. In 
the afternoon he enjoyed a ride around the city, and that night 
he wrote his first “Overland Journey” letter to the Tribune. 

The letter consisted principally of his impressions of his journey 
to Kansas. Of Atchison he wrote: 


Atchison gives me my first foothold on Kansas. It was long a Border- 
Ruffian nest, but has shared the fortunes of many such in being mainly 
bought out by Free-State men, who now rule, and for the most part own it. 
For the last year, its growth has been quite rapid; of its four or five hundred 
dwellings, I think, two-thirds have been built within that period. The 
Missouri at this point runs further to the west than elsewhere in Kansas; 
its citizens tell me that the great roads westward to Utah, &c., from St. 
Joseph on the north and from Leavenworth on the south, pass within a 
few miles of Atchison when thrice as far from their respective starting-points. 
Hence the Salt Lake mail, though made up at St. Joseph, is brought hither 
by steamboat and starts overland from this place; hence many trains are 
made up here for Laramie, Green River, Fort Hall, Utah, and I hear even 
for Santa Fé. I have seen several twelve-ox teams, drawing heavily-loaded 
wagons, start for Salt Lake, etc., to-day; there are others camped just out- 
side the corporate limits, which have just come in; while a large number of 
wagons form a corral (yard, inclosure or encampment) some two miles west- 
ward. A little further away, the tents and wagons of parties of gold-seekers, 
with faces set for Pike’s Peak, dot the prairie; one of them in charge of a 
grey-head who is surely old enough to know better. Teamsters from Salt 
Lake and teamsters about to start, lounge on every corner; I went out three 
or four miles on the high prairie this afternoon, and the furthest thing I 
could see was the white canvas of a moving train. I have long been looking 
for the West, and here it is at last—But I must break off somewhere to pre- 
pare for an early start for Leavenworth and Lawrence to-morrow, in order 
to reach Osawatomie next day in season to attend the Republican Con- 
vention which is to assemble at that place on Wednesday, the eighteenth.® 


With regard to the weather Greeley’s visit to Kansas was un- 
timely. It was an unusually rainy period. Rain had fallen off 
and on from Thursday, May 12, until Saturday night, May 14. 
Sunday was cloudy and chilly but without rain until evening, when 
thunder showers came up from all sides and it continued pouring 
throughout the night. “Kansas brags on its thunder and lightning,” 
wrote Greeley of the storm, “and the boast is well founded. I never 
before observed a display of celestial pyrotechny so protracted, in- 
cessant and vivid as that of last Sunday night.”1?° The country 
already soaked with water was again drenched by the downpour. 


9. An Overland Journey, pp. 18, 19. Printed in the Daily Tribune, May 25, 1859. 
10. An Overland Journey, p. 20; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
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Streams ordinarily insignificant were rendered dangerous or impass- 
able for the time. 

Under such conditions and with a sky still threatening, Greeley, 
S. C. Pomeroy, John A. Martin, possibly, and one other left Atchison 
at six o’clock Monday morning, May 16, in a two-horse wagon with 
the expectation of reaching Osawatomie the next evening. They 
knew that the streams were swollen but they trusted in the ability 
of their pilot, who had forded many Kansas streams, to get them 
there by some route or other. They traveled in a southerly direction 
across the prairies, fording numerous streams which were usually 
mere rills, but now swollen into torrents. Twelve or fifteen miles 
from Atchison they struck the California trail and followed it south 


and east into Leavenworth. 
Greeley was greatly interested in the trains of emigrants on the 


California road, describing them as follows: 


As we neared the California trail, the white coverings of the many emigrant 
and transport wagons dotted the landscape, giving the trail the appearance of 
a river running through great meadows, with many ships sailing on its bosom. 
Most of the independent wagoners were still encamped by the wayside, un- 
able or unwilling to brave the deep mud; their cattle feeding on the broad 
prairie; the emigrants cooking or sitting beside the wagons; women sometimes 
washing, and all trying to dry their clothing, drenched and soaked by the 
pouring rain of the past night. One great wagon-train was still in corral with 
its cattle feeding and men lounging about; the others might better have been, 
as it was clearly impossible to make their lean, wild-looking oxen (mainly of 
the long-horned stripe, which indicates Texas as their native land, and which 
had probably first felt the yoke within the past week) draw them up the slight- 
est ascent through that deep, slippery mire. A great deal of yelling, beating, 
swearing, was being expended to little purpose, as I presume each train corraled 
for the ensuing night within a mile of the point it left in the morning. These 
contractors’ wagons are very large and strong, each carrying a couple of good 
extra axles lashed under its body, to be used in case an old one gives way 
under a heavy jerk; the drivers are as rough and wild-looking as their teams, 
though not quite so awkward at their business; but to keep six yoke of such 
oxen in line in the road, and all pulling on the load, is beyond human skill. 
It is a sore trial to patience, that first start of these trains on their long 
journey—to Utah, Fort Hall, Green River, and some of these to New Mexico, 
though this is not the Santa Fé trail. The loads are generally fifty hundred 
weight; the wagons must weigh at least fifteen hundred each; and, though 
this would seem moderate for twelve oxen, it must be remembered that they 
are at this season poor and at first unbroken, and that the road is in spots a 
very bad one. A train consists of ten to thirty wagons; each train has its 
reliable and experienced master or director; and when a team is stalled, 
another is unhitched from its own wagon and sent to the aid of the one in 
trouble. The rate of progress is necessarily snail-like; these trains will do 
very well if they make twenty miles the first week; considering the weather. 
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But then the feeding of the teams (like the lodging of the men) costs nothing, 
as they live on the broad prairie, and though they will often be fearfully 
hungry or dry in traversing grassless tracts on their route, they are said 
generally to gain in flesh (for which there is ample room) during a journey of 
three or four months. Of course, they improve in docility and effectiveness, 
being at first so wild that, in order to be yoked, they have to be driven into 
the corral (formed, as I may have explained, by wagons closely ranged in 
hollow square, the tongue of each being run under its next neighbor, for de- 
fense against Indians or other prowlers.) Very few wagons or cattle ever 
come back; the freighting is all one way; and both wagons and cattle are 
usually sold at or near their point of destination for whatever they will fetch— 
to be taken to California or disposed of as they best may.!! 

At eleven a.m. the Greeley party reached Leavenworth. Greeley 
had been expected by boat, and a demonstration was planned, but 
he had quietly slipped in by carriage and was at the hotel before 
any one was aware of it. The Typographical Union together with 
other prominent citizens gave him a cordial welcome.'* His arrival 
gave new courage to the Leavenworth county delegates who had 
about given up the idea of reaching Osawatomie, thinking that on 
account of the high water the convention would be postponed. 
Greeley’s stay in Leavenworth was necessarily brief at this time, 
for the party was compelled to push on in order to be in Osawatomie 
in time for the convention. Their plan was to go by Lawrence, 
spend the night there and proceed to Osawatomie the next day. 
However, Stranger creek stopped any travel in that direction, for 
even the Leavenworth stages were unable to make their way out 
of town. They finally decided to go by boat to Wyandotte, and at 
three p.m. shipped their horses and wagons on board the steamer, 
D. A. January, and descended the Missouri river about fifty miles, 
“past the bleaching bones of several dead cities (not including 
Quindaro, which insists that it is alive) to Wyandot” where they 
spent the night.* 

Although Greeley’s arrival was unexpected a Republican meeting 
was hurriedly arranged for the evening and some “off hand” talks 
were made.’ The next morning, May 17, at six o’clock the party 
set out for Osawatomie, about fifty miles distant, hoping to get there 
before night. A heavy rain had fallen the day before and the Kan- 
sas river bottom was covered with water, so that the road across it 
was all but impassable. Fortunately a wooden toll bridge had just 

. An Overland Journey, pp. 23-25; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), p. 255. 


. An Overland Journey, pp. 25, 26; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
. Ibid. 
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been built over the river and although it was not quite completed, it 
was usable. 

After crossing the river they soon emerged upon the high prairie. 
The clouds of the morning had broken away and the day appeared 
perfect. “The young grass of the prairie,” as Greeley described the 
view, “refreshed by the heavy rains, appeared in its freshest, 
tenderest green; the delicate early flowers were abundant, yet not 
so numerous as to pall by satiety the pleasure of looking at them, 
and the panorama presented was magnificent.” 15 Passing the 
prairie village of Shawnee,!* a town of twenty or thirty houses with 
a large hotel, their road went more directly south and brought them 
in sight of the Santa Fé trail with its “white-topped emigrant 
wagons, and three great contract trains.”17 Crossing the trail at 
right angles, they left “the smart village of Olathe” a mile or so to 
the west, and struck off over the prairie almost due south. Greeley 
was much impressed with the beauty of this region and declared, 
“If the Garden of Eden exceeded this land in beauty or fertility, 
I pity Adam for having to leave it.” 18 

At Spring Hill, which was characterized as “a hamlet of five or 
six dwellings, including a store, but no tavern,” the party stopped 
to give their horses food and rest. Unable to secure horse feed in 
the town, they finally succeeded in purchasing a “homecepathic 
dose” for a quarter from a passing wagoner, and after lunching on 
crackers and herring they again set out. Their direct route led 
due south through Paola, but being assured by persons they met 
that Bull creek was impassable on this road, they turned to the 
west through Marysville’® and crossed the creek at Rock Ford 
three miles beyond. Greeley confessed that this “wide, impetuous 
stream, so impenetrable to the eye, and so far above its average 
level, wore a vicious look” to him when they plunged into it.?° 

Twelve miles more brought them to Stanton where the lateness 
of the hour and the impassable condition of the Marais des Cygnes 
forced them to stop for the night. Stanton was a little town of 
twenty or thirty houses, including two stores and a tavern. At 
the tavern they found five or six persons bound for Osawatomie, 
“one of whom had swam three streams since the morning.” Later 

15. An Overland Journey, pp. 26-28; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 


16. Shawnee (formerly Gum Springs) is situated in the northern part of Johnson county. 
The first settlement was made in 1857.—A. T. Andreas, History of Kansas (1883), p. 636. 


17. An Overland Journey, p. 28; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
18. An Overland Journey, pp. 28, 29; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
19. Marysville, an early town in Miami county, is now extinct. 

20. An Overland Journey, pp. 29, 30; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859 
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in the evening fifteen or twenty more arrived, among them the 
Lawrence and Douglas county delegation. After supper a meeting 
was held at the school house where Horace Greeley, 8. C. Pomeroy, 
T. Dwight Thacher and others spoke to a well filled house.24 They 
then adjourned “to fill all the beds and floors of the tavern as full 
as they could hold.” 2? All were “snugly bestowed” except Greeley 
and Thacher of Lawrence who accepted the hospitality of William 
P. Dutton, a Republican farmer, at a half mile distance and were 
well entertained at his house.?* During the night heavy rains again 
fell and still further swelled the streams, so that a number who had 
come part way were unable to reach Osawatomie the next day. 

The next morning, May 18, the delegations took an early start 
and were soon at the Marais des Cygnes river, a mile from Stanton. 
The river at this place, ordinarily fordable, was now so swollen by 
the heavy rains as to be fifteen or twenty feet in depth, its sweeping 
current being filled with driftwood. The rope to the ferry at this 
place was buried in the water and the tree to which it was attached 
was standing in the middle of the stream. After a long wait a new 
rope was secured and the party was ferried across, finally reaching 
Osawatomie about nine o’clock. Greeley described Osawatomie as 
a village of at most one hundred and fifty houses, situated in the 
forks of the Marais des Cygnes and Pottawatomie, a somewhat 
smaller creek, which comes in from the southwest. He wrote: 

The location is a pleasant and favorable but not a commanding one; the 
surrounding country is more considerably cultivated than any I had passed 
south of the Kaw. The two creeks supply abundant and good timber; an 
excellent steam sawmill has taken the place of that which the border-ruffians 
burned; a flouring mill, tannery, brewery and a large hotel, are being erected 
or completed. I presume there is a larger town somewhere in what is known 
as Southern Kansas, though I do not know which it is.24 

Quite a number of the delegates were already on the ground. 
Still the streams were so high in every direction that it seemed 
impossible that many could get through. Before long the delega- 
tions from Linn and Bourbon counties came in on foot, having left 
their horses on the other side of Pottawatomie creek. They crossed 
the stream in a skiff. The Leavenworth, Doniphan and Wyandotte 
county delegates arrived looking somewhat bedraggled. “Some of 
them had traveled all night—some had swam swollen streams” in 

21. Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 

2. An Overland Journey, p. 30; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 


3. Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 
4. An Overland Journey, pp. 31, 32; Daily Tribune, June 1, 1859. 
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their determination to reach the convention.» Col. O. E. Learnard 
came up from the Neosho with a party from Burlington and Em- 
poria. When they reached Pottawatomie creek they found that 
fording was out of the question and in the absence of a ferry, they 
crossed on an improvised raft and proceeded in a “delapidated 
condition” to the town.*® Before noon over fifty delegates had 
arrived and the convention was assured. 

The caucusing and preliminary maneuvers of the political leaders 
preceding the convention were held in an upstairs front room in the 
Jilson house; the convention itself met in the Osage Valley house in 
an unfinished second story fitted up for the occasion. Many of 
the men composing the convention had been active participants in 
the Kansas struggle. Among those of prominence were S. C. Pom- 
eroy, Thomas Ewing, Jr., W. A. Phillips, T. Dwight Thacher, John 
A. Martin, Mark Delahay, Web and Cart Wilder, James McDowell, 
C. K. Holliday, D. W. Houston, Charles Branscomb, O. E. Learnard 
and A. D. Richardson. James H. Lane for some reason was ab- 
sent.?7 

There were other Free-State leaders absent because they opposed 
forming the Republican party at this time, holding that they should 
continue as the Free-State organization until Kansas was admitted 
to the union. Prominent in this group was George W. Brown, 
editor of the Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, who failed to give 
Greeley a cordial welcome in the columns of his paper, and printed 
much adverse criticism of him.*§ 

There was also a lack of harmony within the convention itself. 
A great diversity of opinion prevailed, primarily upon the question 
of the negro in Kansas, and many doubted the possibility of rec- 
onciling the different views. There were, of course, radical Aboli- 
tionists who went so far as to advocate giving the ballot to the 
colored man. There were also conservatives, numerically the strong- 
est, many of whom were called “black law men” because they 
favored the exclusion of the negro from the state. It was said to 
have been due to the necessity of harmonizing these opposing views 
that Greeley was not invited to address the convention. According 
to Col. O. E. Learnard a feeling prevailed that Greeley with his 
pronounced views and his lack of understanding of the situation, 
might serve to aggravate rather than to placate the differences. 

25. Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 

26. The Osawatomie Journal, May 27, 1898. 


27. The Commonwealth, Topeka, November 30, 1880. 
. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, May 21, 28, June 4, 1859. 
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Therefore the majority thought it best not to invite him to partici- 
pate in the business of the convention.”® Learnard, who was presi- 
dent of the convention, forty-six years later told how they “Sat 
Down on” Greeley. “He came out to Kansas,” he asserted, “with 
a number of theories and intended to dictate to us. But right there 
was where Mr. Greeley miscalculated. We treated him with the 
courtesy due the great editor that he was, but we merely pushed 
him aside and held the convention in our own way.” *® How much 
influence Greeley exerted among the committees is not known. The 
charge was that he wrote the platform. This brought forth a 
vigorous denial from John A. Martin, editor of the Atchison Cham- 
pion, who was a member of the platform committee. Martin de- 
scribed in detail the work of the committee and the origin of the 
different resolutions. He declared that Greeley had never seen the 
platform until a copy was handed to him in Lawrence.*! 

The temporary organization was completed with little friction, 
and the convention adjourned to listen to an address by Greeley. 
The meeting was in the open with an improvised platform for the 
speaker just outside the hotel door. Notwithstanding the impass- 
able roads, nearly one thousand people had gathered in honor of 
the occasion. Greeley was amazed at the crowd and wondered 
where it came from. He was introduced by O. C. Brown and 
talked for an hour and a half to attentive listeners.** His subject 
naturally was political parties. He reviewed the old parties, the 
steady growth of the slave power and then dwelt on the origin, 
history, principles, and objects of the Republican party.** At the 
close the audience is reported to have enthusiastically cheered him. 
“It was a labor of love so to speak,” wrote Greeley of the occasion, 
“but rather a tax to write the speech out, even imperfectly, as I 
was obliged to do during the next two days in the intervals of rid- 
ing and speaking, in order that all those people of Kansas who care 
to do so may consider my notions of ‘Free-State Democracy’ and 
‘Squatter Sovereignty.’ ” 34 

The Lawrence Republican printed the speech in full, May 26, and 
posted up the proof-sheets with corrections in Greeley’s own hand 

29. The Osawatomie Journal, May 27, 1898. 

80. The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, September 14, 1905. 

81. Freedom's Champion, Atchison, June 4, 1859. 

82. The Topeka Tribune, May 26, 1859. 


83. The speech was reported in full in the New York Daily Tribune, May 31, 1859. 
. An Overland Journey, p. 36; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
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in the composing room as typographical trophies. They remained 
there until the office was burned in 1863 in the Quantrill raid.*® 

The next morning, May 19, Greeley left by stage for Lawrence. 
The stage crossed the Marais des Cygnes, which was still out of its 
banks, at Bundy’s ferry and traveled north and west to leave the 
mail at Ottawa Jones’ ** and then struck due north to Prairie City. 
Finding numerous infant towns along the route, Greeley wrote that 
“it takes three log houses to make a city in Kansas, but they begin 
calling it a city so soon as they have staked out the lots.” 87 

Greeley arrived in Prairie City®* in the evening and remained 
there for the night. At a Republican meeting that evening he spoke 
to a gathering of about four hundred people. He was amazed at 
the number and wondered “where on earth so many could have been 
scared up, within a reasonable ride of this point.” Although Prairie 
City, Baldwin and Palmyra were neighboring towns, he was sure 
they couldn’t have mustered half the number. All of which made 
him conclude that the country was really better settled than it 
appeared.*® 

On Friday morning, May 20, Greeley continued his journey to 
Lawrence. As he traveled the fifteen miles from Prairie City, he 
especially noted the rich limestone soil, the walnut, oak and hickory 
timber along the streams and the magnificent view of the Wakarusa 
valley. South of Lawrence Greeley crossed the Wakarusa river at 
Blanton’s bridge, “a good toll bridge,” and here the Lawrence wel- 
coming party met him. 

Perhaps no city in Kansas gave the New York editor a warmer 
reception than did Lawrence. Its citizens remembered how he had 
befriended them during the border-war troubles; how he had por- 
trayed the crimes and outrages against their town in the columns 
of his paper, stories which the Democratic newspapers had de- 
nounced as “Greeley’s Kansas lies.” 

When it became known that Greeley was to visit the city, the 
people of Lawrence made extensive preparations to greet him. The 
wet morning did not dampen the ardor of the prominent citizens 
who formed a cavalcade and with a brass band playing marched out 
to meet their distinguished guest. Jonathan Oldham as marshal 


35. Daily Kansas State Record, Topeka, October 7, 1870, quoted from the Lawrence 
Journal. 


36. John Tecumseh (Ottawa) Jones lived about four miles northeast of present Ottawa.— 
Wyandotte County and Kansas City, Kansas (Chicago, The Goodspeed Publishing Co., 1890), 
p. 182. 

37. An Overland Journey, pp. 88, 39; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
38. Prairie City was a town in the southern part of Douglas county. It is now extinct. 
39. An Overland Journey, p. 89; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
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used for a baton a copy of the New York Tribune, and many of the 
horsemen wore T'ribunes in their hats as badges. He was con- 
ducted into the city by way of Mount Oread, passing the old fort 
which served as a refuge from the Proslavery hordes in 1856. After 
marching through several of the streets the procession halted in 
front of the Eldridge house where a large crowd had assembled. 
Here a short ceremony took place in which S. O. Thacher as spokes- 
man for the occasion welcomed Greeley to the city and to which 
Greeley responded briefly. At three p.m. he spoke to a large 
crowd from the steps of the Eldridge house.*® That night he wrote 
his second “Overland Journey” letter to the Tribune in which he 
described his journey from Atchison to Osawatomie.*! 

Of Lawrence Greeley wrote: 

I should say Lawrence has now five hundred dwellings and perhaps five 
thousand inhabitants; and these figures are more likely to be over than under 
the mark. She has a magnificent hotel (the Eldridge House)—the best, I 
hear, between the Missouri and the Sacramento—far better, I fear, than its 
patronage will justify—though it has nearly all that Lawrence can give. She 
is to have a great University, for which a part of the funds are already pro- 
vided; but I trust it will be located some distance away, so as to give scope 
for a Model Farm, and for a perfect development of the education of the 
brain and the hands together. . . . I trust the establishment of the 
Lawrence University will not be unduly hurried, but that it will be, when- 
ever it does open its doors to students, an institution worthy of its name.4? 

While Greeley was in Lawrence the steamboat Gus Linn came 
down the Kansas river from Fort Riley. She had reached the fort 
in a little over a week from Kansas City, and after discharging her 
cargo, she loaded with corn on her way down. Her arrival was 
hailed with exultation. In the absence of passable roads Grecley 
considered it a matter of great consequence that the river could be 
navigated even if only during high water.** 

On Saturday morning, May 21, at ten o’clock, Greeley left Law- 
rence by stage for Leavenworth. Crossing the Kansas by ferry at 
Lawrence, the stage passed through the wide and well-timbered 
bottom on the north and then came out on a “beautiful and gently 
undulating” prairie checkered by belts of timber along the creeks. 
Several times, at creek crossings, the passengers were turned out to 
lighten the coach. At Turkey creek the-coach was driven cautiously 
through the steep-banked ford while its occupants severally let 

40. Lawrence Republican, May 26, 1859. 

41. New York Tribune, June 1, 1859. 


42. An Overland Journey, pp. 43, 44; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
43. An Overland Journey, pp. 45, 46; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
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themselves down a perpendicular bank by clinging to a tree, and 
crossed a deep whirling place above the ford on a log, which to 
Greeley was the “vilest log” he ever attempted to walk, “twisty, 
sharp-backed, and in every way detestable.” One of the passengers 
refused to risk his life and hired an Indian loafing near to bring 
his pony and let him ride across. At Big Stranger** they changed 
coaches with the passengers from Leavenworth who had been wait- 
ing their arrival, the baggage and passengers were taken across 
the stream in a skiff, and each coach returned the way it had come. 
At six o’clock the stage arrived in Leavenworth.* 

Greeley took time while at Leavenworth to write his third letter 
to the Tribune. He considered Leavenworth much the largest city 
in Kansas, judging that it contained one thousand houses and ten 
thousand inhabitants not including the fort. The fort was a city 
of itself, with extensive barracks, capacious store-houses, several 
companies of soldiers, many fine houses for officers, sutlers, etc., and 
a farm of twelve hundred acres. “It is a nice place, that Fort,” 
he added, “with many excellent people about it; but I can’t help 
asking what it costs, and who pays, and whether that little bill 
might not be somewhat docked without prejudice to the public 
interest. I believe it could.” 

But the great feature of Leavenworth according to Greeley was 
Russell, Majors & Waddell’s transportation establishment between 
the fort and the city. 

Such acres of wagons! such pyramids of extra axletrees! such herds of 
oxen! such regiments of drivers and other employees! No one who does 
not see can realize how vast a business this is, or how immense are its out- 
lays as well as its income. I presume this great firm has at this hour two 
millions of dollars invested in stock, mainly oxen, mules and wagons. (They 
last year employed six thousand teamsters, and worked forty-five thousand 
oxen.) Of course, they are capital fellows—so are those at the fort—but I 
protest against the doctrine that either army officers or army contractors, 
or both together, may have power to fasten slavery on a newly organized 
territory (as has just been done in New-Mexico) under the guise of letting 
the people of such territories govern themselves.4® 


While at Fort Leavenworth, Greeley witnessed the departure of 
a great mule train filled with one hundred and sixty soldiers’ wives 
and babies, on their way to join their husbands in Utah, from whom 
they had been separated nearly two years.‘ 


44. Big Stranger creek flows almost due south through Leavenworth county and empties 
into the Kansas river. 


45. An Overland Journey, pp. 46, 47; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
46. An Overland Journey, pp. 47, 48; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
47. Ibid. 
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Greeley left Leavenworth by stage on Tuesday, May 24, a day 
in advance of the Pike’s Peak Express in order to have time to 
visit Topeka and Manhattan and sum up his impressions of Kansas 
for the Tribune. For three days there had been no rain; the streams 
had fallen and the roads which had been so muddy were now 
blowing dust. The prairie wind from the west was blowing a gale. 
Crossing the rich valleys of Salt creek and Stranger creek they 
came out on the rolling prairie with its sea of waving grass and 
timber visible along the water courses. They stopped for dinner 
at Osawkee, once the county seat of Jefferson county, but now as 
Greeley observed, probably four years old and in a state of di- 
lapidation and decay; its business having left it, its great hotel had 
been mysteriously burned, and, he presumed, the insurance had 
been duly paid. The tavern where they dined was kept by a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman who recognized Greeley from having met 
him at the Whig national convention at Harrisburg twenty years 
before. From Osawkee they crossed Rock creek and Muddy creek, 
passed through the little village of Indianola,** and reached the 
ferry at Topeka a little after sunset. They were delayed in cross- 
ing the river by a contractor’s train which had been all day cross- 
ing, and they did not get into Topeka until nearly dark. Greeley 
wrote with regret of the cruel treatment of the animals in these 
trains. 

I noticed with sorrow that the oxen which draw these great supply-wagons 
are often treated cruelly, not merely in respect to the beating and whaling 
which every human brute delights in bestowing on every live thing over 
which he domineers, but with regard to food and drink. Here were cattle 
that had stood in the yoke all that hot, dry day with nothing to eat or 
drink; and, when they came down to the river mad with thirst, they were 
all but knocked down for trying to drink. I was assured that oxen are some- 
times kept in the yoke, without food or drink, for two days, while making one 
of these river crossings. There can be no excuse for this. Those which have 
long to wait ought to be taken off and driven a mile or more if necessary to 
grass and fed there; at all events, they should be watered at least twice a 


day. How can a competent train-master—to say nothing of humanity—over- 
look the policy of this? 49 


Greeley’s stay in Topeka was exceedingly brief. That night he 
spoke to a gathering on the political topics of the day, and after 
greeting friends he learned that the stage for Fort Riley would start 
at three o’clock in the morning. This gave him little time for 
sleep. However, on rising the next morning he found that the high 





48. Indianola was a Proslavery town in Shawnee county founded in 1854. It is now 
extinct. 


49. An Overland Journey, pp. 60-52; Daily Tribune, June 7, 1859. 
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wind would not allow the coach to cross the river and it was almost 
six o’clock before it actually started. The Topeka Tribune editor 
wrote regretfully of the fact that he had had no time to show Greeley 
around the town or to introduce him to the ladies.*° 

After enjoying three days of bright sunshine, clouds began to 
gather and by nine a. m. rain started to pour, continuing until eleven. 
The route lay for thirty miles through the Pottawatomie reserve, 
crossing Soldier,5! the Red Vermillion®? and Rock creeks,®* and 
passing St. Mary’s (Catholic) mission,5* where Greeley observed 
quite an Indian village and large improvements. At the Red Ver- 
million they dined, the landlady being a half-breed, and the dinner 
the worst for which the editor of the Tribune ever paid half a dol- 
lar. Continuing on their journey, they passed the stakes and 
“ruinous cabin or so of one or two still-born cities” and reached 
the Big Blue. Soon Greeley’s beaver hat, a speck of white above 
the tall prairie grass, could be seen by observers in Manhattan as 
he rode on top of the four-horse stage coach. A committee of three 
appointed to tender Greeley the hospitality of the town, met him 
at the pontoon bridge and escorted him to the Manhattan house 
where he was a guest. In the evening as usual he spoke to a large 
audience at the Methodist church while a regular tempest of thun- 
der, lightning and rain prevailed outside.™ 

In his “Overland” letter written from Manhattan, Greeley de- 
scribed that city as an embryo city of perhaps one hundred houses, 
of which several were unroofed and three or four utterly destroyed 
by a tornado on the night of the fifteenth. Several of the families 
deprived of their homes were lodged in the basement of the new 
hotel that had just been erected, a three-story building fifty-five 
feet by thirty-three feet, with limestone walls and black-walnut 
finishing.®® 

The high water detained Greeley at Manhattan a day longer 
than he had expected. Wild Cat creek, five miles west, was im- 
passable on Thursday, holding up an express wagon from Pike’s 


50. The Topeka Tribune, May 26, 1859. 


51. Soldier creek, a tributary of the Kansas river, flows south through Jackson county, 
emptying into the Kansas at Topeka. 


52. The Red Vermillion flows south through Pottawatomie county and empties into the 
Kansas. 


53. Rock creek is a tributary of the Red Vermillion in Pottawatomie county. 

54. St. Mary’s mission was in the southeast corner of present Pottawatomie county. 
It was established in 1848. 

55. An Overland Journey, pp. 54-59; Daily Tribune, June 7, 1859; Topeka Daily 
Capital, November 18, 1928. 
56. Ibid. 
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Peak, while Rock creek seventeen miles east stopped five mail 
coaches and express wagons Thursday and Thursday night. Friday 
morning the streams had fallen so they could be forded and at cone 
p.m. Greeley took his seat in the Pike’s Peak express and started 
westward. The only other passenger in the coach was A. D. 
Richardson, correspondent for the Boston Journal. Richardson, 
who had arrived in Manhattan on another coach, wrote of Greeley: 

at Manhattan Horace Greeley after a tour through the interior 
to gratify the clamorous settlers with speeches, joined me for the rest of the 
journey. His overland trip attracted much attention. A farmer asked me 
if Horace Greeley had failed in business, and was going to Pike’s Peak to 
dig gold! Another inquired if he was about to start a newspaper in Man- 
hattan.57 

The Leavenworth & Pike’s Peak express had been established in 
the spring of 1859 by the firm of Jones, Russell & Co. Over fifty 
Concord coaches were purchased for the line. Each of these coaches 
was drawn by four fine Kentucky mules which were changed at 
stations established from twenty to thirty miles apart, according 
to the availability of wood and water. The route ran westward on 
the divide between the Republican and the Solomon rivers. 

A few miles out of Manhattan Greeley’s coach came to Ogden, a 
land-office city with thirty or forty houses. A short distance be- 
yond the “sad remains of Pawnee City” ®* on the Fort Riley reser- 
vation was passed and the party soon arrived at the fort. Greeley 
described it as having comfortable barracks, a large and well placed 
hospital, spacious and elegant officers’ quarters, and extensive and 
admirable stables. “I hear,” he wrote, “that two millions of Uncle 
Sam’s money have been expended in making these snug arrange- 
ments, and that the oats largely consumed here have often cost 
three dollars per bushel. I have seen nothing else at all comparable 
to this in the way of preparations for passing life agreeably since 
I left Missouri.” ®® Crossing the Republican river on a rope ferry 
they drove into Junction City where they spent the night. Here 
Greeley again talked Republicanism for over an hour to a crowd 
gathered in an unfinished stone church. Junction City was a 
village at the time, consisting of a store, two hotels, and thirty or 
forty dwellings. It also had a newspaper, founded and kept alive 


57. Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, American Publishing Co., 
1867), p. 161. 


_ 68. The first territorial legislature of Kansas met at the new capitol building at Pawnee 
City in July, 1855. 
69. An Overland Journey, pp. 71, 72; Daily Tribune, June 11, 1859. 
60. Richardson, op. cit., p. 162. 
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by an army sutler, and of course, as Greeley expressed it, ‘““Demo- 
cratic in its inculcations.” © 

While at Manhattan Greeley summed up his impressions of Kan- 
sas. He stated that he liked Kansas better than he had expected 
to. The soil was richer and deeper, the timber more diffused and 
the country more rolling than he had supposed. He considered 
that, not confining his remarks to the then “flooded” time, Kansas 
was well watered, and the limestone underlying the soil was among 
the chief blessings. After discussing the crops indigenous to Kan- 
sas and speaking of the drawbacks in having little timber for 
building purposes, he wrote: 


An unpleasant truth must be stated: There are too many idle, shiftless 
people in Kansas. I speak not here of lawyers, gentlemen speculators, and 
other non-producers, who are in excess here as elsewhere; I allude directly to 
those who call themselves settlers, and who would be farmers if they were 
anything. To see a man squatted on a quarter-section in a cabin which 
would make a fair hog-pen, but is unfit for a human habitation, and there 
living from hand to mouth by a little of this and a little of that, with hardly 
an acre of prairie broken (sometimes without a fence up), with no garden, 
no fruit-trees, “no nothing”’—waiting for some one to come along and buy 
out his “claim” and let him move on to repeat the operation somewhere 
else—this is enough to give a cheerful man the horrors. Ask the squatter 
what he means, and he can give you a hundred good excuses for his miserable 
condition: he has no breaking-team; he has little or no good rail-timber; 
he has had the “shakes”; his family have been sick; he lost two years and 
some stock by the border-ruffians, etc., etc. ; 

And it is sad to note that hardly half the settlers make any sort of pro- 
vision for wintering their cattle, even by cutting a stack of prairie-hay, when 
every good day’s work will put up a ton of it. If he has a corn-field, the 
squatter’s cattle are welcome to pick at that all winter; if he has none, they 
must go into the bottoms and browse through as best they can. Hence his 
calves are miserable affairs; his cows unfit to make butter from till the best 
of the season is over; his oxen, should he have a pair, must be recruiting 
from their winter’s famine just when he most urgently needs their work. 
And this exposing cattle all winter to these fierce prairie-winds, is alike in- 
human and wasteful. I asked a settler the other day how he could do it? 
“T had no time to make a shelter for them.” “But had you no Sundays?— 
did you not have these at your disposal?” “O, yes? I don’t work Sundays.” 
“Well, you should have worked every one of them, rather than let your 
cattle shiver in the cold blasts all winter—it would have been a work of 
humanity and mercy to cut and haul logs, get up a cattle-stall, and cover 
it with prairie-hay, which I will warrant to be more religious than anything 
you did on those Sundays.” 


61. An Overland Journey, pp. 58, 73; Daily Tribune, June 7, 11, 1859. 
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Greeley thought that the “poor pioneer” should work for the 
first four or five years every hour that he did not absolutely need 
for rest.®* 

In his third letter to the Tribune, Greeley wrote: 


The twin curses of Kansas, now that the border-ruffians have stopped 
ravaging her, are land-speculation (whereof the manufacture of paper-cities 
and bogus corner-lots, though more amusingly absurd, is not half so mis- 
chievous as the grasping of whole townships by means of fraudulent pre- 
emptions and other devices familiar to the craft) and one-horse politicians.® 


Of the land speculators Greeley declared: 


As to the infernal spirit of land speculation and monopoly, I think no 
state ever suffered from it more severely than this. The speculators in 
broadcloth are not one whit more rapacious or pernicious than the specu- 
lators in rags, while the latter are forty times the more numerous. Land 
speculation here is about the only business in which a man can embark with 
no other capital than an easy conscience. For example: I rode up the 
bluffs back of Atchison, and out three or four miles on the high rolling 
prairie, so as to have some fifteen to twenty square miles in view at one 
glance. On all this inviting area, there were perhaps half a dozen poor or 
middling habitations, while not one acre in each hundred was fenced or 
broken. My friend informed me that every rood I saw was “preempted,” 
and held at thirty up to a hundred dollars or more per acre. “Preempted!” 
I exclaimed; “how preempted? by living or lying?” “Well,” he responded, 
“they live a little and lie a little.” I could see abundant evidence of the 
lying, none at all of the living.® 


Greeley considered that many of the “one-horse politicians” 


were driven into the free-state movement by the enormity of the border- 
ruffian outrages, by their own terror or indignation, and by the overwhelming 
force of public sentiment; but, being essentially demagogues, they gravitate 
irresistibly toward the sham-democracy, in whose embraces the whole tribe 
will bring up, sooner or later. 

The controlling idea of the one-horse politicians is that the Republicans 
must not let their adversaries have a chance to raise the cry of “nigger” 
against them—that hence they must be as harsh, and cruel, and tyrannical, 
toward the unfortunate blacks as possible, in order to prove themselves “the 
white man’s party,” or else all the mean, low, ignorant, drunken, brutish 
whites will go against them from horror of “negro equality.’ To which I 
reply that this sort of cattle are against the Republicans any how, and never 
can be permanently otherwise. They may be driven by circumstances to 
vote once or twice with us, but the virus of sham-democracy is in their 
blood, and must come out. That democracy, from long practice and an 
experience that it pays, can dive deeper, stay under longer, and come up 
nastier, in this business of negro-hating, than any other party that ever was 
or ever can be invented. There is nothing that more strikingly exposes the 

62. An Overland Journey, pp. 61-67; Daily Tribune, June 9, 1859. 


63. An Overland Journey, p. 36; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 
64. An Overland Journey, pp. 68, 69; Daily Tribune, June 9, 1859 
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radical baseness of slaveholding than the fact that its votaries so hate those 
they have long injured, that, beaten in their desperate struggle to force 
negroes into Kansas as slaves, they now turn a short corner and insist that, 
if they cannot come in as slaves, they shall be shut out, and even driven 
out, altogether. 

I apprehend that it will be necessary for the Republicans of Kansas, in 
view of the inveterate western prejudices of a large portion of her popula- 
tion, to concede, for the present, that the right of suffrage shall be exercised 
only by white males, or men of European lineage, excluding, on account of 
their imperfect moral and intellectual developments, Indians, negroes, and 
their descendants. Further than this, I would not go, no matter how great 
the inducement. Leave the Democrats alone in their glory, when they come 
to propose and support—as they are certain to do—propositions that negroes 
shall be expelled and excluded from Kansas—shall be precluded from testify- 
ing against a white man—shall be debarred from attending schools frequented 
by white children, etc. etc.® 

Summing up, Greeley concluded: “Adieu to friendly greetings 
and speakings! Adieu for a time to pen and paper! Adieu to bed- 
rooms and wash-bowls! Adieu (let me hope) to cold rains and 
flooded rivers! Hurrah for Pike’s Peak!” 

In a briefer way Greeley recorded his impressions of Kansas in 
a letter to Charles A. Dana to whom he wrote on May 20, 1859: 
“Rain—mud most profound—flooded rivers and streams—glorious 
soil—worthless politicians.” * 

The stage started from Junction City at six a.m. on May 28. A 
few miles carried them beyond any road but that traced in the spring 
for the Pike’s Peak express, and for ten miles all signs of habitation 
had disappeared with the exception of one wretched cabin and an 
acre or two of broken ground. At Chapman’s creek they passed 
the last settler on the road, a farmer who had been there two or 
three years and had seventy-five acres fenced and broken, “grew 
three thousand bushels of corn last year,” had a fine stock of horses 
and cattle about him, “with at least eight tow-headed children under 
ten years old.” Greeley thought his house would be dear at fifty 
dollars but that he neither needed nor wished to be pitied.®* 

At Station 8 on Chapman creek, a distance of twenty-three miles 
from Junction City, they halted to change mules and to dine. In 
the absence of a house, two tents and a brush arbor furnished ac- 
commodations for from six to fifteen persons. There were a score 
of mules picketed about on the grass, and a rail pen for two cows. 

65. An Overland Journey, pp. 36-38; Daily Tribune, June 2, 1859. 

66. An Overland Journey, p. 70; Daily Tribune, June 9, 1859. 


67. Frank Root and W. E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to California, p. 602. 
68. An Overland Journey, pp. 73-75; Daily Tribune, June 11, 1859. 
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The station keeper, his wife and two small girls lived here. They 
had an excellent dinner of bacon, greens, good bread, apple-sauce 
and pie upon a snowy tablecloth. Little time was lost for refresh- 
ments and the express was soon on the road again. While the trail 
) was less cut up than in the east, the hills were steep since there 
were no bridges and causeways over the water-courses. That after- 
noon the travelers saw their first antelope, several of them being 
within rifle shot of the stage. They crossed many old buffalo trails 
but saw no buffalo that day. Greeley noticed that the limestone 
had changed to sandstone and that the soil was thinner and the 
grass less luxuriant, and the furious rains running off without any 
obstruction had washed “wide and devious water-courses.” 

At Station 9 on Pipe creek® the express stopped for the night. 
Here their hostess had two small tents, as at the previous station, 
which she informed her guests were of little protection in a drench- 
ing rain, and that she and her two children might as well be on 
the prairie. A log house, however, was in the process of construction. 
After eating a “capital supper” the two newspaper men sat in the 
coach writing letters by lantern light to their respective newspapers. 
The vehicle was shaking with the strong wind and it is possible that 
the Tribune printers found Greeley’s letter less legible than usual. 
This was his sixth “Overland Journey” letter to the Tribune. He 
wrote: 





I believe I have now descended the ladder of artificial life nearly to its 
lowest round. If the Cheyennes—thirty of whom stopped the last express 
down on the route we must traverse, and tried to beg or steal from it—shall 
see fit to capture and strip us, we shall probably have further experience 
in the same line; but for the present the progress I have made during the 
last fortnight toward the primitive simplicity of human existence may be 
roughly noted thus: 

May 12th—Chicago—Chocolate and morning newspapers last seen on the 
breakfast table. 

23rd —Leavenworth—Room-bells and baths make their final appearance. 

24th —Topeka.—Beef-steak and wash-bowls (other than tin) last visible. 
Barber ditto. 

26th —Manhattan—Potatoes and eggs last recognized among the blessings 
that “brighten as they take their flight,” chairs ditto. 

27th —Junction City—Last visitation of a boot-black, with dissolving views 
of a board bedroom. Beds bid us good-by. 

28th—Pipe Creek—Benches for seats at meals have disappeared, giving 
place to bags and boxes. We (two passengers of a scribbling turn) write our 
letters in the express-wagon that has borne us by day, and must supply us 





69. Pipe Creek station was in the southeastern part of present Ottawa county. 
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lodgings for the night. Thunder and lighting from both south and west 
give strong promise of a shower before morning. Dubious looks at several 
holes in the canvas covering of the wagon. Our trust, under Providence, is 
in buoyant hearts and an India-rubber blanket. Good night.7° 


The violent rain and wind storm came that night as anticipated 
but neither tents nor wagons were upset. The travelers rose early, 
breakfasted at six, and said goodby to Pipe creek with its fringe of 
low elms and cottonwoods. Greeley considered the soil good in 
this section of the state but not equal to that of the eastern part. 
Their route kept on the ridges away from the bottoms and marshes, 
but occasionally in crossing streams with steep banks and miry 
beds they would become stalled and an extra span of mules from 
the other express wagon (the express wagons were always sent in 
pairs) would help pull them out. At Station 10" they dined, the 
meal being served on a box, and the guests sitting on pieces of wood, 
carpet-sacks, or nail kegs.”* 

On May 29 Greeley saw his first herd of buffalo. He was thrilled 
at the sight, describing it as follows: 

On rising our first ridge this morning, a herd of buffalo was seen grazing 
on the prairie some three miles, toward the Solomon; soon, more were visible; 
then others. At length, a herd of perhaps a hundred appeared on the north— 
the only one we saw on that side of our road during the day. Having been 
observed, they were heading down the valley of a small creek toward the 
Solomon. Just then, the tents and wagons of a body of encamped Pike’s 
Peakers appeared right across a little creek; two men were running across the 
prairie on foot to get a shot at the buffalo; another was mounting a horse 
with like intent. The herd passed on a long, awkward gallop north of the 
tents and struck southwest across our road some forty rods ahead of us. A 
Sharps’ rifle was leveled and fired at them by one of our party, but seemed 
rather to hasten than arrest their progress. But one old bull shambled along 
behind in a knock-kneed fashion (having probably been lamed by some 
former party); and he was fired at twice by our marksmen as he attempted 
to cross the road—once when only fifteen rods distant. They thought they 
wounded him fatally, but he vanished from our sight behind a low hill, and 
their hasty search for him proved unsuccessful. 

Thence nearly all day, the buffalo in greater or less numbers were visible 
among the bottoms of the Solomon on our right—usually two to three miles 
distant. At length, about 5 p.m., we reached the crest of a “divide,” whence 
we looked down on the valley of a creek running to the Solomon some three 
miles distant, and saw the whole region from half a mile to three miles 
south of our road, and for an extent of at least four miles east and west, 
fairly alive with buffalo. There certainly were not less than ten thousand 


70. An Overland Journey, pp. 75-79; Daily Tribune, June 11, 1859; Richardson, op. cit., 
pp. 161-163. 


71. Station 10 was in the southwest part of present Cloud county. 
72. A. D. Richardson, op. cit., p. 165. 
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of them; I believe there were many more. Some were feeding, others lying 
down, others pawing up the earth, rolling on it, ete. The novel spectacle 
was too tempting for our sportsmen. The wagons were stopped, and two men 
walked quietly toward the center of the front of the herd. Favored by a 
water-course, they crept up to within fifty rods of the buffalo, and fired 
eight or ten shots into the herd, with no visible effect. The animals nearest 
the hunters retreated as they advanced, but the great body of the herd was 
no more disturbed or conscious of danger than if a couple of mosquitos had 
alighted among them. After an hour of this fruitless effort, the hunters 
gave it up, alleging that their rifle was so foul and badly sighted as to be 
worthless. They rejoined us, and we came away, leaving nine-tenths of the 
vast herd exactly where we found them. And there they doubtless are 
sleeping at this moment, about three miles from us.73 

Greeley considered that they were in the heart of the buffalo 
region. Occupants of the stage they met coming from the west in 
the evening reported they had seen millions within the last two 
days. A company of Pike’s Peakers had killed thirteen, and at 
the next station west eight were killed by simply stampeding a 
herd and driving them over a high creek-bank, where they broke 
their necks. “Buffalo-meat is hanging or lying all around us,” 
wrote Greeley, “and a calf two or three months old is tied to a 
stake just beside our wagons.” They passed parties of Pike’s Peak 
emigrants who had lost three oxen in a stampede of buffalos, and 
the mules at the express stations had to be watched carefully to 
prevent a similar catastrophe. 

Although their road had only been established about two months 
they passed two graves that day, one the grave of an infant and 
the other that of a Missourian who had started to Pike’s Peak. 
They also met many returning from the gold region who gave most 
discouraging reports as to the richness of the mines.** 

At Reisinger’s creek, Station 13,%° the express spent the night 
of May 30. In the morning while the wheels of the wagon were 
being greased, Greeley began his eighth letter, writing in the station- 
tent, with buffalo visible on the ridges south and in every direction 
but north of him. He insisted on writing once more about the 
animals and promised to drop the subject as he expected to be out 
of their range by night: 

All day yesterday they darkened the earth around us, often seeming to 
be drawn up like an army in battle array on the ridges and adown their 
slopes a mile or so south of us—often on the north as well. They are rather 
shy of little screens of straggling timber on the creek-bottoms—doubtless 

73. An Overland Journey, pp. 81-83; Daily Tribune, June 14, 1859 


74. An Overland Journey, pp. 83-85; Daily Tribune, June 14, 1859 
75. Station 13 was in the southeastern part of present Phillips county 
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from their sore experience of Indians lurking therein to discharge arrows at 
them as they went down to drink. If they feed in the grass of the narrow 
valleys and ravines, they are careful to have a part of the herd on the ridges 
which overlook them, and with them the surrounding country for miles. 
And, when an alarm is given, they all rush furiously off in the direction 
which the leaders presume that of safety. 

This is what gives us such excellent opportunities for regarding them to 
the best advantage. They are moving northward, and are still mainly 
south of our track. Whenever alarmed, they set off on their awkward but 
effective canter to the great herds still south, or to haunts with which they 
are comparatively familiar, and wherein they have hitherto found safety. 
This necessarily sends those north of us across our roads often but a few 
rods in front of us, even when they had started a mile away. Then a herd 
will commence running across a hundred rods ahead of us, and, the whole 
blindly following their leader, we will be close upon them before the last 
will have cleared the track. 

What strikes the stranger with most amazement is their immense numbers. 
I know a million is a great many, but I am confident we saw that number 
yesterday. Certainly, all we saw could not have stood on ten square miles 
of ground. Often, the country for miles on either hand seemed quite black 
with them. The soil is rich, and well matted with their favorite grass. Yet 
it is all (except a very little on the creek-bottoms, near to timber) eaten 
down like an overtaxed sheep-pasture in a dry August. Consider that we 
have traversed more than one hundred miles in width since we first struck 
them, and that for most of this distance the buffalo have been constantly 
in sight, and that they continue for some twenty-five miles further on—this 
being the breadth of their present range, which has a length of perhaps a 
thousand miles—and you have some approach to an idea of their countless 
myriads. . . . It is hard to realize that this is the center of a region of 
wilderness and solitude, so far as the labors of civilized man are concerned— 
that the first wagon passed through it some two months ago. But the utter 
absence of houses or buildings of any kind, and our unbridged, unworked road, 
winding on its way for hundreds of miles without a track other than of 
buffalo intersecting or leading away from it on either hand, bring us back 
to the reality. 

A good many shots have been fired—certainly not by me; even were I 
in the habit of making war on nature’s children, I would as soon think of 
shooting my neighbor’s oxen as these great, clumsy, harmless, creatures. If 
they were scarce, I might comprehend the idea of hunting them for sport; 
here, they are so abundant that you might as well hunt your neighbor’s 
geese. 

A party of our drivers, who went back seven miles on mules last evening, 
to help get our rear wagon out of a gully in which it had mired and stuck 
fast, from which expedition they returned at midnight, report that they found 
the road absolutely dangerous from the crowds of buffalo feeding on either 
side, and running across it—that, the night being quite dark, they were 
often in great danger of being run over and run down by the headlong brutes. 
They were obliged to stand still for minutes, and fire their revolvers right 
and left, to save their lives and their mules. 
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Two nights ago, an immense herd came down upon a party of Pike’s 
Peakers camped just across the creek from this station, and, (it being dark) 
were with difficulty prevented from trampling down tents, cattle, and people. 
Some fifty shots were fired into them before they could be turned. And 
now our station-master has just taken his gun to scare them off so as to 
save our mules from stampede. 

But the teams have returned with the missing coach, and I must break 
off and pack to go on.76 

Fifty-five miles farther on when they stopped for the night of 
May 31 at Station 15 on Prairie Dog creek,” Greeley finished 
“Overland Journey” letter eight. This station was kept by an ex- 
Cincinnati lawyer and his wife who was formerly an actress at the 
Bowery theater. She was now cooking and working for stage pas- 
sengers “on the great desert” several hundred miles beyond civili- 
zation."* Greeley thought this station was just half way between 
Leavenworth and Denver, and he reported the coach had been a 
week making the journey. For the last twenty-five miles of the 
day’s travel he had not seen a buffalo, but as the buffalo grass had 
not been eaten down and there were indications that this was a 
favorite feeding ground for them, he concluded they had not yet 
reached this region in their search for forage. 

Other animals with whom Greeley had formed a “passing ac- 
quaintance” were the prairie wolf which he described as a “sneak- 
ing, cowardly little wretch,” whose only feat entitling him to rank 
as beast of prey consisted in digging out a prairie-dog and making 
a meal of it when he was pressed by hunger. However, the gray 
wolf he described as a scoundrel of “much more imposing caliber.” 
This “prairie-lawyer” lurks around the outskirts of a herd of 
buffalo, waiting for an unlucky calf strayed beyond the exterior 
line of defense formed by the bulls, or if he is extra hungry he 
will attempt to cut a cow off from the herd, drive her away until 
she is beyond hope of rescue, when her doom is sealed. His great- 
est hope, however, is to find a buffalo, wounded by some hunter, 
that cannot keep up with the herd. A few snaps at his hamstrings, 
taking care to avoid his horns, “insures that the victim will have 
ceased to be a buffalo, and become mere wolf-meat before another 
morning.” *® The prairie dog he considered a funny little fellow, 
frisky and a source of merriment to others. But he thought the 


76. An Overland Journey, pp. 86-91; Daily Tribune, June 18, 1859. 


77. Prairie Dog creek is a branch of the Republican river, flowing northeast through 
Decatur, Norton and Phillips counties. Station 15 was in the west central part of present 
Norton county. 


78. Richardson, op. cit., p. 171. 
79. An Overland Journey, pp. 91-93; Daily Tribune, June 18, 1859 
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only animal on the plain that could justly boast of either grace 
or beauty was the antelope. He was also fond of antelope flesh 
which he described as tender and delicate and the choicest meat 
he had found in Kansas. Antelope were the chief sustenance of 
the Indians out of the buffalo range.*® 

At Station 16,54 kept by a Vermont boy, the express stopped on 
June 1 to change teams and dine. Here the travelers encountered 
the wild plains Indians. A band of Arapahoes was encamped near 
the station. Most of the men were away on a marauding expedi- 
tion against the Pawnees while the remainder, with the women and 
children, were left in the lodges. Some thirty or forty children 
were playing on the grass. These children Greeley described as 
thorough savages with an “allowance of clothing averaging six 
inches square of buffalo skin to each, but so unequally distributed 
that the majority had a most scanty allowance.” §* After seeing 
several bands of Indians, he thought the Arapahoes were the most 
numerous and the most repulsive. 

Just before reaching Station 17 where they were to spend the 
night an accident caused Greeley slight injuries. As he related it, 
he and his fellow passenger were having a jocular discussion on the 
gullies into which the coach so frequently plunged, to their personal 
discomfort. 





[Richardson] premised that it was a consolation that the sides of these 
gullies could not be worse than perpendicular; to which I rejoined with the 
assertion that they could be and were—for instance, where a gully, in ad- 
dition to its perpendicular descent had an inclination of forty-five degrees or 
so to one side of the track. Just then, a violent lurch of the wagon to one 
side, then to the other, in descending one of these jolts, enforced my position. 
Two minutes later, as we were about to descend the steep bank of the creek- 
intervale, the mules acting perversely (being frightened, I fear, by Indians) 
my friend stepped out to take them by the head, leaving me alone in the 
wagon. Immediately we began to descend the steep pitch, the driver pulling 
up with all his might, when the left rein of the leaders broke, and the team 
was in a moment sheared out of the road and ran diagonally down the pitch. 
In a second, the wagon went over, hitting the ground a most spiteful blow. 
I of course went over with it, and when I rose to my feet as soon as possible, 
considerable bewildered and disheveled, the mules had been disengaged by 
the upset and were making good time across the prairie, while the driver, 
considerably hurt, was getting out from under the carriage to limp after 
them. I had a slight cut on my left cheek and a deep gouge from the sharp 
corner of a seat in my left leg below the knee, with a pretty smart con- 

80. An Overland Journey, pp. 94, 102; Daily Tribune, June 18 and 20, 1859. 

81. Station 16 was in the north central part of present Decatur county. 


82. An Overland Journey, p. 104; Daily Tribune, June 20, 1859. See, also, Richardson, 
op. cit., p. 172. 
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cussion generally, but not a bone started nor a tendon strained, and I walked 
away to the station as firmly as ever, leaving the superintendent and my 
fellow-passenger to pick up the pieces and guard the baggage from the 
Indians who instantly swarmed about the wreck.8% 

The woman at the station dressed Greeley’s wounds and aside 
from being sore and lame for a few days he was uninjured. This 
was the first accident that had happened to the express line and 
was the result of a casualty for which neither driver nor company 
was to blame.** 

Station 17 was just over the line in present Nebraska and from 
here the route ran slightly northwest to the Republican river. It 
returned to Kansas farther on and cut diagonally across present 
Cheyenne county and entered present Colorado. 

At Station 18 ® Greeley began his ninth letter on June 2 en- 
titling it “The American Desert.” He described the winds that 
swept the prairie region as terrible. Throughout their morning 
ride they had not seen a tree and but one bunch of shrubs until 
they came in sight of the Republican river. He thought he had 
reached the “acme of barrenness and desolation.” There was little 
grass; the soil was thin, and the sand along the water courses 
seemed to be “as pure as Sahara can boast.” The dearth of water 
was fearful. Although the whole region was deeply seamed and 
gullied by water-courses, then dry, but in rainy weather mill- 
streams, there were no springs bursting forth from their steep sides. 
He continued: 

We have not passed a drop of living water in all our morning’s ride, and 
but a few pailfuls of muddy moisture at the bottoms of a very few of the 
fast-drying sloughs or sunken holes in the beds of dried-up creeks. Yet there 
has been much rain here this season, some of it not long ago. But this is 
a region of sterility and thirst. . . 

Even the animals have deserted us. No buffalo have been seen this year 
within many miles of us, . . . not a gray-wolf has honored us with his 
company to-day—he prefers to live where there is something to eat—the 
prairie-dog also wisely shuns this land of starvation; no animal but the 
gopher . . . abounds here; and he burrows deep in the sand and picks 
up a living, I cannot guess how.8¢ 

At Station 19,57 the last station on the route in present Kansas, 
the express stopped for the night of June 2. A large Cheyenne 

83. An Overland Journey, pp. 105, 106; Daily Tribune, June 20, 1859. 

84. Richardson, op. cit., p. 173. 

85. Station 18 was on the south fork of the Republican river near present Benkelman, 
Nebr. Here the route turned sharply to the southwest and again entered Kansas. 


86. An Overland Journey, pp. 98-100; Daily Tribune, June 20, 1859. 


87. Station 19 was situated near the south fork of the Republican river possibly a short 
distance east of the present Colorado line and in the southwestern part of present Cheyenne 
county. 
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village was near by. The party had also met bands of Kiowas, 
Arapahoes and Sioux. The Cheyennes appeared better clothed 
than the Arapahoes and seemed to have more self-respect, but 
Greeley considered them all low in the scale of intellectual and 
moral beings. 

The next day, June 3, the party entered present Colorado and 
on June 6, they rode into Denver. Barely thirteen days before 
Greeley had left Leavenworth in high spirits and he “dropped into 
Denver” that morning, as he said, “in a sobered and thoughtful 
frame of mind, in dust-begrimed and tattered habiliments, with a 
patch on his cheek, a bandage on his leg, and a limp in his gait, 
altogether constituting a spectacle most rueful to behold.” ®* He 
spent fifteen days in the Denver region and then set out for the 
Pacific coast, and from there returned to New York by way of the 
Isthmus. 


In October, 1870, Greeley, on another visit to Kansas, lectured 
at Lawrence and Topeka. Two years later he was candidate for 
President of the United States on the Liberal Republican ticket. 
He died on November 29, 1872, less than a month after the death 
of his wife and only a few weeks after U. S. Grant defeated him 


in the November elections. 


88. An Overland Journey, pp. 104-114; Daily Tribune, June 20 and July 9, 1859. 








The Letters of Samuel James Reader, 
1861-1863 


Pioneer of Soldier Township, Shawnee County 


(Concluded) 
[To His Half-Sister Mary Ellen (Ella) Reader] 
[March 14, 1862.] 
[EAR]. S[ISTER]. ELLA, 

“Old Bachelor” was highly delighted on receiving yours of Feb 
26 and Mats [Martha’s] of 27th on the 7th instant; but implore you 
to be merciful to me by not sending your petition to our Legisla. as 
it will if it should be granted place me in a predicament. Do not 
suppose that I think writing to you school girls an irksome task for 
it is the reverse; but were I to write 2 letters to your one I am afraid 
I should not hear from you often enough and my letters would be 
neither punctual nor interesting. The other horn of the dilemma 
you wish to create I see is marriage. Well it is truly formidable 
indeed and I will certainly have to cry for quarter if I am to be 
driven to this extremity (?) Not because I am an enemy to this 
institution but because young Ladies are as scarce here as K. timber 
or to use a more forcible expression “hen teeth.” I hope you do not 
wish me to get an Indian lady? They are plenty enough a few miles 
West—but some how I do not get fascinated by these noble daugh- 
ters of the forest (or prairie rather) Perhaps you have formed a 
very high opinion of this race If you have I pray you to suspend 
your judgment until you have seen as much of them as I have 
Quite a number of white men of this neighborhood have married 
Pott[awatomie]. Halfbreed girls but there is no danger of my imi- 
tating them in this particular Many of these Indian girls are quite 
good looking but their education is generally very deficient, with the 
exception of a few who have attended the C[atholic]. Mission 20 mi. 
from here, and although they are gradually adopting the manners 
of the Whites, still their mode of living customs and dress differ 
considerably from them. Well I have plead my cause to the best of 
my ability, and now throw myself on your generosity— If this will 
not suffice I will have to resort to the pencil and send you a repre- 
sentation of my doleful countenance in this awful fiz and see if it 
will not melt your obdurate heart. The Dr & family returned the 
4 inst. from Ill. The little girl brought the measles with her and 
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Leon has taken them from her, but both are now out of danger My 
Cousins F[rances]. & E[ugene]. we suppose are infected but the 
disease has not yet shown its self. . . . They say that times are 
very hard in Ill as well as in K. The friends were generally well 
there, last winter but U[ncle] S[amuel]’s children were taking the 
measles as they left. I received a letter from F[rank]. on the 18 of 
Feb and answered it the next day. I suppose by this time he is 
moving S—ward as we heard a rumor the other day that Manassas 
has been evacuated by the Rebels. By all means send me Franks 
next communications to the newspapers. If our political sentiments 
be a little different it does not lessen my pleasure in reading his 
views politically considered. You ask m- how I like our new Secy 
of War. Well at first I felt angry when I heard of the removal of 
Cameron because I thought it was owing to his abolition sentiments 
but when the full particulars came I felt satisfied Mr. Stanton is a 
very suitable man for the position. There can be no doubt of that 
and I am now very glad that the change in the War Department 
was made In my last Tribune I saw Gen. Fremonts defence. How 
I wish him now in command of our victorious troops in Tenn. Slaves 
would no longer be driven from camp or delivered over to the tender 
mercies of their masters. You want to know how I spent the 22 of 
Feb. Well not in a suitable manner I fear. By looking at my jour- 
nal I find that I drew wood all day Yes Ella as you say we can 
hold ourselves in readiness to celebrate victories almost every day 
The war for us is going on in fine style We heard last night that 
Gen Price had been defeated in Ark by the U. troops. Their loss 
1000. Ours: 600. No details yet. The most we have to fear is the 
fever during the summer months in the S states, to my mind I think 
it would be a capital idea for you to learn to be a surveyor and then, 
come to K. and sectionize our unsurveyed land. You could then have 
your choice of the best claims. We hear that the Pott/awatomie]. 
Indian 2 m[ile]s. W[est] of us intend to sell their reserve of 30 ms. 
square to U.S. It is not yet surveyed and I think this will be a fine 
chance for you to begin with. Thereby showing that the gentler sex 
are capable of taking care of themselves I am emphatically in 
favor of “Woman’s Rights,” for the present as it is the best policy 
for an old bachelor like me to follow. I have had the words and 
air of John Brown song for several months and would send it, but I 
saw it in the N. Y. T. a week ago and suppose you have got it from 
that source. It is to the air of “Say brother will you meet us,” 
slightly modified. Give my warmest thanks to sister Mat for the 
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“Star S[pangled]. Banner,” which I duly reed She also gave me a 
very interesting extract from Franks letter. If there be any other 
tunes you wish to see, name them for it may be I have them We 
have 7 books about the house containing the notes of many well 
known songs and I have copied all the tunes that suit my fancy in 
my flute book. I have a violin and an instructor for that instrument 
and I now and then try to saw off a tune I can do the best with 
the “L [Fisher’s?] Hornpipe” and “The Campbells are coming” but 
I make slow progress. No more &c. 


{To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[March 20, 1862.] 
Dfear]. B[rother]. F[rank], 

Your long and interesting letter of March 5 was reed with much 
pleasure on the 19 inst. We are all well excepting the Drs children. 
They are just recovering from the measles which they brought from 
Ill. My Cousins Fanny [or Frances] & Eugene have probably been 
infected but the disease has not yet shown itself The Dr & family 
returned from Ill on the 4th of March They say times are as hard 
there as here The weather has been tolerably pleasant for some 
time but it is snowing to day but not freezing. I was pleased to hear 
of the excellent health of your Reg. Disease is said to be more de- 
structive to an army than the sword and your precautions in keep- 
ing your quarters clean cannot be too highly commended. When I 
returned from Nebraska the time I went there with the Topeka 
boys I did not present a very fine appearance *’ I had started with- 
out any change of clothes and although I had washed or tried to 
wash my shirt in the Nimehaw [Nemaha], still I was about as dirty 
and tired looking as you could possibly imagine a person to be when 
I reached home, we having travelled by forced marches 75 or 85 ms 
under a hot Aug sun, often suffering dreadfully from thirst and 
some times from hunger. I never exactly knew what hunger was 
till one day when our baggage wagon got lost from us and we had to 
fast for 24 h after a hard days march. I declare I was so ravenous 
I could have eaten any thing. I had seen one of our men a few days 
before eating a piece of raw fat pork which appeared very disgusting 
to me at the time but now I would have been very glad to have fol- 
lowed his example had I only possessed the meat. Once we marched 
10 or 12 ms. without water we having but 3 or 4 canteens in our Co. 
At last we came to a hog wallow full of muddy water covered with 


30. Samuel Reader joined the Topeka company sent to Nebraska to guard Lane’s emigrant 
train into Kansas territory. See Footnote 11 (February, 1940, Quarterly). 
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a green scum and as warm as dish water & I suppose about as 
palatable. I drank more than a pint of this stuff. During the 2 
weeks I was out on this jaunt I did not sleep under cover of any kind 
and had only a small blanket to roll myself in. My short experience 
is I suppose often the daily life of many of the soldiers now in the 
field. I see you use some pretty sharp expressions against “hold 
Hingland” Why F. what will our father say were he to hear you 
speak so hard of his native Land? When I was from 5 to 10 ys old 
my Grandfather used to tell me a great deal about the sneaking 
Tories and rascally “Redcoats” and from this I formed a very un- 
favorable opinion of the whole English nation and it was a matter 
of surprise to me why we should still call our language “English” a 
name which sounded hateful to my ears. But I have since come to 
the conclusion that they like the Father of Lies, have been painted 
blacker than they really are The Rulers are many of them very 
mean and roguish no doubt especially in oppressing the weak and it 
must be that our S[outhern]. slave holders have inherited this dis- 
position from them. Still they have many “good streaks” about 
them. All the E[nglish]. people with whom I have been acquainted 
appear to be good honest men only a little too strongly tinctured 
with pride and (here I condemn myself) obstinacy. In short, the 
E[nglish], taking all things into consideration are a fine upright 
people, far ahead of the other European nations in their form of 
Gov. but vastly inferior to us in this particular. I read with interest 
your further remarks about emancipation but like you I do not wish 
to begin an argument in regard to it because I might come out at 
the little end of the horn were I to commence a “paper war” with 
you. I heartily endorse nearly all that you have added in your last 
letter. When I wrote my last letter to you I felt quite despondent 
about the Slavery question, but now it appears as if a cloud had been 
lifted from my mind; a presentament as it were that all will come 
out right in the end If I be wrong in my peculiar views remember 
that the best of us are sometimes in error. You inquire of me if 
there be any Gov. land here. This land upon which we live was 
called the “Delaware Trust Lands” and was sold in 1857, by U. 8. 
to the highest bidder; the “squatter” having the privilege of taking 
one qr. sec. at the appraised value provided he should prove himself 
to be a bona fide resident of the same.*! It was valued in this 


31. By order of the Interior Department, sale of the Delaware trust lands “‘was ad- 
vertised to begin at Fort Leavenworth November 17, 1854, to be limited at first to the 
land lying east of ranges 18 and 19, and to continue until December 13, 1856. The 
land west of these two ranges was sold at Osawakie in the summer of 1857.’-—Anna Heloise 
Abel, “Indian Reservations in Kansas and the Extinguishment of Their Title,’’ Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. VIII, p. 89. 
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T[ownship]. from $1.50 to $2.50 per acre. The non resident land 
were put up and sold to the highest bidder, mostly to speculators. 
For the last year or 2 the price of land was fallen in a remarkable 
degree; and men who have asked $20 pr acre formerly would now 
sell for $10. A man 3 m[ile]s N[orth] of town sold a farm of 280 
with perhaps 80 acres of timber and quite a field, of say 50 or 60 
acres for $1200 a few weeks ago He was in debt and had to sell. 
My brother in law told me today that a qr. is offered for sale a few 
m{ile]s. N E for $300 but it is all prairie. Do not think you will 
find any difficulty in getting prairie. I believe 9/10ths of the land 
here is of that description. As I received your letter late last night 
and it is storming to day I have not had a chance to make inquiries 
The Pott Indians are to send agents to Washington next Mond and 
it is said the Ind. will sell all of their Reserve of 30 ms square, re- 
serving from 160 to 80 a for each Ind. This Reserve is 2 m[ile]s 
W of Ind[ianola]. and is fine land I think you might find a good 
tract there should they sell to the R R. Co. if they have not done so 
already ** I am not posted in regard to land as I have enough and 
do not wish to buy In my next I will be better informed depend 
upon it for nothing would give me more pleasure than to see you a 


Kansas citizen. Have you a land warrant or do you expect to get 
one from the Gov.? Everything that I can do for you in this matter 
I will do with the greatest pleasure Well I cant go on as my letter 
is full. Your very affectionate brother. 

Saml. Reader. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[ April 26, 1862.] 
D[ear] Bro. 

After a long silence I rec’d on the 24th a welcome letter from you 
dated Monterey [Va.], Apr 8, giving me a pleasing a/c. of your 
journey, Rebel fortifications &e It must have an inspiriting effect 
upon you soldiers to make another step towards the enemy and of 
course towards the termination of the war for it is now very obvious 
to my mind that the Pro S. traitors will be “cleaned out” in a very 
short time judging from our recent victories. I suppose you are 

32. On November 15, 1861, the United States made a treaty with the three bands of 
Pottawatomie Indians that had settled in the eastern part of the Kansas reserve. One band 
received eleven square miles as its share. The other two bands were allotted land in sever- 
alty. The residue was offered to the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Co. The 
treaty was amended by resolution of the senate, April 15, 1862.—A Compilation of All the 


Treaties Between the United States and the Indian Tribes . . . (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1873), pp. 683-690. See, also, Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, p. 102. 
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under command of Gen. Fremont now? ** I have been and will still 
continue looking with great interest for all and any news from your 
Department as you are the only relative I have in the army so far 
as I know. We are all well. Your little nephew Frank Reader 
Campdoras, also. Our Spring has been very backward and no farm- 
ing yet 3 Reg.’s have passed through Indianola for Ft. Riley a few 
days ago, making quite a stir in our quiet little town Our Secesh 
friends were all strong Union men. Now about that land business. 
I heard day before yesterday that the Treaty has been made whereby 
the Pott. Indians turn over most of their lands to the R R Co. The 
Indians are not allowed to sell that reserved to themselves within a 
certain number of years (51 believe) i suppose an order to give 
the R. R. Co. a chance to sell theirs without competition, as Indians 
when in need of money will sell for almost any price. I have not yet 
heard what the Co. will sell for per acre, but it cannot be priced 
high; as land is very cheap throughout Kan.*4 The Dr. [Camp- 
doras] says that a patient of his, informed him the other day that 
land on the Waukarusia [Wakarusa] (a stream) 7 m[ile]s S E of 
Lawrence, good land some of it half timber can be bought for $2.50 
per acre if paid down in cash. A Mr. Allen was here a few days ago 
and said that there is plenty of very good land on the Cottonwood 
creek (about 100 m[ile]s S W of here) but it is mostly prairie. This 
land is surveyed and open to pre-emption or private entry at $1.25 
per acre. I once took a claim on this stream and I considered this 
locality a fine one as I had ever seen in Kan. Land can now be 
bought at extremely low prices here in Kan, provided the owners 
be paid “cash up, and no grumbling.” So come along as soon as you 
can, and see how you like our State. (I am sure you will), and buy. 
I will close. You must excuse this brief letter as I have never had 
more work before me than now, as the man who worked my field 
last year is now in the Army. I am at present enlarging my Aunts 
field. I have not yet heard from my sisters since I wrote to Ella 
on the 14 of March Two things I am afraid will make you dis- 
satisfied with our State, viz: Chills and fever and the scarcity of 
young ladies. Nomore. Your brother Samuel J. Reader. 


33. On March 11, 1862, a new department west of the Department of the Potomac and 
east of the Department of the Mississippi was created and General Frémont was put in com- 
mand.—The Kansas State Journal, Lawrence, March 20, 1862. 

34. The Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Co. was given the privilege of buying 
the remainder of the Pottawatomie lands at $1.25 an acre, but the treaty did not specify the 
number of years the Indians should hold their land before they sold it.—A Compilation of All 
the Treaties Between the United States and the Indian Tribes . . ., p. 686. 
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[To His Half-Sister Martha] 


Dear Sister Martha, [May 4, 1862.} 
Ellas very interesting letter of Apr. 9 & 18 came to hand a few 
days ago and I improve the present opportunity to write one to you. 
We are all tolerably well. My cousins did not take the measles 
Aunt E has had a few (as she thinks) light chills. The Dr [Camp- 
doras] & family are al] well, but Leon is not very strong. He is 
quite subject to the fever and ague. The Dr. is very busy now in 
his professional duties, being seldom allowed to remain at home for 
a whole day at a time. Perhaps it will sound strange when I tell 
you that Frank Reader [Campdoras] has just come in as I am writ- 
ing. This is a puzzle for you to find out by the time I write to you 
again. Our Spring has been very backward No planting done yet. 
I am so busy now that I can hardly “turn around,” as farming help 
is so scarce; So many having gone to the war. Our latest good news 
is that N[ew]. O[rleans]. has been taken by U. S.** but nothing has 
pleased me more than Old Abes Emancipation Message and the abo- 
lition of Slavery in the Dist. of Columbia.** I have not yet got my 
daguerreotype for you. A Connecticut Yankee has been taking pic- 
tures for a while in town, but they are very inferior indeed. I send 
you a likeness of myself taken from the looking glass. The position 
in which I sat threw rather a dark shade on the hair and eyes but 
not enough to hurt it any. It is not well executed; The color is not 
smooth enough on the face on account of my not having the proper 
kind of brushes. Still it is said to look like me in feature. In paint- 
ing I have to learn every thing from actual experiment which is a 
very slow way causing me many mistakes and much trouble. I must 
try and get a book of instruction on painting in water colors and 
good painting and drawing materials as I delight in nothing more 
than making pictures While I was living in Wellsburg Va. Father 
gave me a slate and on this I made my first attempt at drawing In 
La Harpe [IIll.] I had a perfect passion for picture making and rec’d 
many reprimands at sch. when the teacher would find my slate cov- 
ered with them instead of figures I have always desired to take les- 
sons in drawing and painting but never had an opportunity. This 
picture I send you is quite correct in out line and expression and the 
persons to whom I have shown it do not fail to recognize it; By the 
way you must not be surprised if I have made this likeness better 


35. New Orleans surrendered to Capt. David G. Farragut late in April, 1862.—John W. 
Burgess, The Civil War and the Constitution (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901), 
v. Il, p. 5. 


36. Slavery was abolished April 16, 1862, in the District of Columbia.—ZIbid., p. 82. 
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looking than the original I send you a lock of my hair so you can 
see the true color I will also give you a few items of my personal 
appearance. I stand six feet 2 & % in or a trifle over, in common 
shoes. Am rather slender for my height; not in the least corpulent 
As is usual with persons taking much out door exercise and perform- 
ing out door labor, my face is somewhat bronzed by the sun and my 
movements are perhaps more energetic than graceful. I weigh at 
present 177 Ibs so I am about the average height and weight of the 
men composing the Queen of E[ngland]s. Life Guard I will try 
and send you more specimens of my drawing, also my miniature if 
I can have a good one taken I was much pleased to learn in Ella’s 
last letter that F[rank] was studying Latin and short hand when 
he last wrote. It certainly argues a great thirst for knowledge to 
see him amidst the bustle and excitement of camp life pursue his 
usual studies. I am afraid the same cannot be said of any who left 
this neighborhood for the camp. It appears from what I have 
learned from some of “the boys” who came up on furlough that they 
all have had a jolly time generally; many of them, Lieut. R—(first 
capt. of F[remont]. G[uards].) especially spending all or nearly all 
of their pay. Whisky drinking and gambling were two of the promi- 
nent vices. If the short hand F is studying is Longleys Phon. per- 
haps we can after awhile correspond in it. I took lessons in it in 
/’55 but am now rusty. F[ran]k tells me he intends to buy land in 
K. and I need not tell you the pleasure it gives me for he will never 
consent to farm the hills of Penn after seeing our rich and fertile 
valleys. You know Horace Greely said K. farmers could get rich, 
if they would keep out of debt, and not hunt office. My conscience 
is clear on the first and although not an office seeker still I was guilty 
of filing my bond and taking the oath of office as T[ownship]. 
T[rustee]. for S[oldier]. Town[ship], a few weeks ago. Perhaps 
our Father will laugh at me but I am not without excuse, as I gave 
a reluctant consent to be a candidate only after I learned that it 
would not much interfere with my business. I rec’d 69 of the 72 
votes cast the Dem.’s making no opposition. I rec’d a letter from 
Frank on the 24 of Apr. and answered it on the 25. Tell Ella that 
the Pott. Treaty has been ratified and the lands are to be surveyed 
this Summer perhaps What a pleasure to see her coming over the 
prairie with compass & chain But she says that cannot be. My 
gizzard (heart I meant to have said) is “as full as a tick” with grati- 
tude for her clemency May I never have a harsher judge I will 
close Affec’te your 
S. J. R. 
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Strictly private and confidential to Ella. 
Dr. S|ister]. 

In your letter you gave me a description of a young lady a Miss 
M E. which has greatly interested me. Like the shy crusty old 
bachelor that I am I have never been struck by the shafts of that 
mythical little “shaver” carrying a bow and arrows and going 
around trying to shoot some body. Therefore your letter has made 
much impression on my mind. You ask how I like the description. 
I cant say I have any preference for any colored eyes or hair but 
believe when I think of it that I do prefer black eyes and hair. 
Please use your influence in my favor and I shall be forever grateful. 
Will you not send your cousin’s name in full? I must of necessity 
close for want of room Your brother 

S. J. Reader. 


[To Peter MeVicar, County Superintendent] 
[June 4, 1862.] 

Dear Sir 

Enclosed I send you a list of the names of persons in favor of 
having a sch. dist. organized and also of those opposed to the design 
as you requested me to do the other day. I have seen at least one 
member of nearly every family in your proposed district and they 
have all with a few exceptions expressed their willingness to give 
their hearty support to the movement Even a number of those who 
have no children wish to co-operate in advancing Public Instruction 
A number of ladies entitled to vote at District meetings put their 
names down in favor of the Dist. I have marked their names with 
across. You can send your notices to me and I will see that they 
are posted; and if there be anything else in which I can assist you 
I shall do it with pleasure ** Resp’y yours 


8. J. R. 


[To His Half-Sister Ella] 
{July 7, 1862. 
D{ea]r S. E. 

Last week Matties [Martha’s] welcome letter came to hand con- 
taining many items of interest but with the melancholy intelligence 
of our Father’s severe illness a short time ago. His picture was 
safely ree’d and is highly prized. My Aunt thinks it looks more 
natural than the one you sent some years ago We are all tolerably 


87. On the margin of his diary Reader noted in 1911 that this was the beginning of 
School District No. 42 in Shawnee county. 
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well only I have not felt entirely well for some time Leon had 
something like a congestive chill last week but is now out of danger. 
Eliza was frightened some as the Dr is now in the U. S. Army. She 
called in a Dr. living in Ind[ianola]. who set Leon “all right” in a 
day or two. Aunt E and my cousins are well Dade (the little 
girl) is lively. My nephew F[rank]. R[eader]. C[ampdoras]. has 
excellent health; He was 3 mos old the 2ond of this mo. About 
the middle of May Col R of the 2ond Reg. of Indian H{ome]. 
G[uards]. offered my brother in law a situation as surgeon in the 
Reg. which the Dr. [Campdoras] accepted. The regiment is to move 
Southward immediately They were at Humboldt Kan. when the 
Dr wrote last He dont like camp life very well, Got homesick in 
a few days &c But is mostly disturbed for fear Leon may be taken 
sick. Our weather is now dry and hot. Corn is suffering from the 
drouth. Wheat is splendid and has been fit to cut for the last two 
weeks. I have cradled more grain this year than I have since I left 
Illinois. The 8 Reg. K[ansas]. V[olunteer]. I[nfantry]. is now in 
Tenn. The boys from this section did not like the idea of leaving 
the State, as they enlisted, as they supposed, as H[ome]. G[uard]s. 
Martha informed me that Frank has seen a battle, but I have not 
yet received a letter from him. His last was dated Apr 8th and I 
was getting very uneasy at his long silence. I supposed from news- 
paper reports that he had participated in the battle of Cross Keys 
as I saw Gen. Milroys command mentioned. It must have been a 
terrific battle from what I hear. I am very anxious to get a detailed 
account of the engagement from Frank; and if he has sent any com- 
munications to the papers in regard to it, please forward the paper 
on to me. I sincerely hope this dreadful war may be brought to a 
speedy termination, but I fear we are not half through yet. We 
heard of McClellans defeat the other day.** I inquired the news of 
lawyer T. (who is a traitor at heart,) as from his gay and cheerful 
countenance I supposed “something was up.” He looked around 
and seeing who I was drew on a long face and replied that the news 
was “most disastrous for us.” (?) We also hear that Gen. Curtis is 
surrounded and in danger of capture and that the President has 
called for 200,000 more men.*® If this last be true I suppose draft- 
ing will be resorted to in some localities. I think it would be a 
famous idea for Uncle Sam to draft 15 or 20 of our Secesh friends 
here. I was much pleased to hear the reception my likeness rec'd 


88. Union troops under Gen. George McClellan were in sight of Richmond during the 
Peninsula campaign but they were withdrawn.—Burgess, op. cit., v. II, pp. 24-40. 


89. On July 1, 1862, President Lincoln issued a call for 300,000 new troops.—Ibid., p. 65. 
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from you. I have another picture nearly finished, which I intend to 
send you in my next letter. I shall not tell you what it is but leave 
you the pleasure of the surprise when you receive it. 
(To be continued.) 
[July 8, 1862. ] 

The locusts were very numerous some time ago but have now dis- 
appeared. A few weeks ago we had some of the largest hail I ever 
saw. I picked up one that upon comparison was one third larger 
than a hens egg. I had before that supposed the stories of such 
large hail stones exaggerations to say the least. A great many farms 
are not cultivated in this section for want of working men; mine 
among the rest. I am farming part of my Aunt’s land as it is more 
convenient to me than my own. The Dr. [Campdoras] has only 
about 1/3 of his improved land, cropped. So you can see we are 
feeling the effects of the war already. It would be a great blessing 
if more darkies would understand their rights and come to our aid. 
Give my compliments to Miss Gregg. I have no more to write. 

Your brother 
S. J. R. 
{To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[July 13, 1862.] 


Dr. Bro. 

Your long expected and intensly interesting letter date June 
[omission] came to hand on the 10 inst. giving us as you may well 
imagine a pleasure we have not experienced for a long time. It seems 
you have at last seen and experienced one of those most wonderful 
and terrific scenes which mortal man is allowed to witness on this 
Earth. It is a thing which notwithstanding its being accompanied by 
destruction, has a strange fascination over our minds; and if we can- 
not see for ourselves every item from those who have is received 
with the greatest avidity. We were startled to hear of your very 
narrow escape from that mischievous shell. They must be the most 
fearful instruments of warfare. One of my brother in laws books 
entitled “Places d’armes a feu” which I read last winter, states that 
only one ball in from 200 to 500 kills or wounds a man. If this be 
so, the air must seem alive with harmless bullets. How many 
rounds did you shoot at Secesh? I suppose not enough to have put 
ene of the traitors “Hors du combat.” according to this theory. Did 
the Band to which you are attached go into action with their musi- 
cal instruments, or with muskets? My private opinion is that the 
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music in their cartridge boxes would be the most useful on a battle 
field like Cross Keys. How did you and the men generally like 
Gen. Fremont? I always considered him a very good Gen. and first 
rate on the negro question. The retrograde movement of McClel- 
lans army imparted a very cheerful expression to the faces of many 
of our Indianola friends. The Dr. is Surgeon in Col. Ritchies Reg. 
of Indian Home Guards They are now, I suppose, in the Indn 
Terr. The Dr dont like camp life as well as he expected, but as he 
facetiously expresses him self “Feels his patriotism excited in the 
palms of his hands,” on account of the liberal pay. He was home 
a few weeks ago on a furlough. He said he was home sick the first 
day after he reached camp which is rather singular, when we con- 
sider that he was in the F[renc]h. Naval service for a number of 
years. We are all pretty well. Weather too dry and corn suffers 
some. Wheat very good Everything is quiet here now. I am en- 
gaged in the peaceful vocation of farming, as usual. A great deal 
of land is lying idle this season. My field over the er[eek], most of 
the Drs & part of my Aunts, with the rest. I should like very much 
to see some of the Va. scenery which you mentioned in your letter. 
The face of the country where we live (on the river bottom) has 
nothing picturesque about it. The land is level bordered on nearly 
all sides by scanty timber. It resembles Ill. too much to suit me. 
But off the bottom the land is rolling and beautiful with timber only 
in the ravines and along the numerous water courses. As the Home- 
stead Bill has passed you need not lay out a dollar for land except- 
ing the trifle required for surveys &c. and I suppose when you get 
your discharge you will pay Kan. a visit as you promised. Vacant 
lands are at present in out of the way places, but this of course 
will not always remain so. The Dr writes that there is splendid 
land on the Southern border of this State; in the Shawnee Reserve, 
also. The place he admired the most is called Eudora.*® The Indi- 
ans of this nation have come in as citizens and the land can be sold. 
The Dr with the mercurial temperament of a true Frenchman thinks 
we ought to try and all sell out here, and move to this newly found 
Paradise. My Aunt who some times “builds castles in the air” is 
some what taken by the idea, but my judgment is against. The 
most of us are too old to begin life anew on the frontier. Well 
Frank I will say no more about land now; We will have plenty of 
time to discuss the matter here after. 

I think we can understand each others phonetic. I studied from 


40. In Douglas county. 
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a book called the “American Manual of Phonography,” by Longley, 
ana I presume it is about the same as Pittmans. Now I propose 
that we write each other a few lines in each letter in short hand for 
the purpose of improving ourselves in this art. I would suggest that 
we write but a little at first as I know that I am “rusty” having 
hardly looked in my book since the winter of 55 & 56 at which time 
I took lessons My Journal has been frequently interspersed with 
phonetic characters and this I suppose has kept me from forgetting 
it altogether I used to know most of the word signs, but can hardly 
command the quarter of them now. If I send you any word or words 
which you cannot understand copy it or them and send them back 
for explanation. Or if I send you any in which you detect errors, 
point them out to me. I shall also criticise and search for errors in 
your phonographic communications; and in this manner I think we 
can progress considerably. Do you agree to this? When you write 
again, if you shal! have been in another battle please detail to us 
all the minutiae or better still send a communication to the news- 
papers and your sisters will send it on to me. No more. 


Yours affectionately 
Samuel J. Reader. 


[To E. D. Rose and Others, Company E, Eighth Kansas 
Volunteer Infantry ] 


[July 27, 1862.] 
E D Rose*! & others 
Highly honored and respected friends: 

It was with a pleasure that I think you can well imagine that I 
rec'd the much prized picture of yourselves*® the other day which 
vividly brought to mind our military exploits on the hills at the R. 
Sch. house. Also mingled with regret that so wide a distance sepa- 
rates us preventing for the present at least the friendly intercourse 
which as we supporters of the Union, was so pleasant to us all. After 
you boys left us it seemed that you had taken about all the military 
spirit with you. The F[remont]. G[uard]s. have not met to drill 
since. But had a meeting last spring to divide the Co. powder &c. 
We are consequently without any military organization and our Pro 


41. Elisha D. Rose and a number of other Indianola boys enlisted in Company E, Eighth 
regiment, Volunteer infantry, on September 13, 1861. On May 28, 1862, Company E, along 
with other companies of the Eighth, embarked on a Missouri river steamer to report at Corinth, 
Miss.—Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 189; Adjutant General's Report, Kansas, 1861-1865. 


42. E. D. Rose sent to Samuel Reader a picture of eight of the Indianola boys in the 
Eighth regiment. The boys in the picture were E. D. Rose, Vol. Brown, Lew Bryan, William 
Wendel, James Hunter, Henry Davidson, Richard Russell and Cy. Grant, all of Co. E, Eighth 
Kansas Volunteer infantry. 
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S[lavery]. friends have failed to codperate with us in this matter as 
I supposed they would, when they could not secure all the highest 
offices. The chances of my enlisting are small, as I have 2 families 
to look after now Dr. C[ampdoras]. being in the army. He is 
Surgeon in the 2ond Indian Reg. Col. R. of T[opek]a. He dont 
like his situation very well. Our local news is not important. Mr. 
Roswell Rose and Mr Pucket** returned yesterday, from Iowa. I 
believe they have dissolved partnership with Mr. O. T. Angell with 
whom they were engaged in showing “War pictures” Rev. A. R. 
Button has been taking ambrotyp[e]s for the last month or two; 
but money is too scarce to make it pay very well Squire, our old 
friend Kasson wrote to the Dr. not long ago informing him that he 
(Kn) belonged to the 18th Wis Reg. He was near Pittsburg Land- 
ing at the time of the terrible battle, but was too sick to take part 
in it If his reg. is in your neighborhood you have doubtless seen 
him. The flag which you left flying in town was taken down some- 
time in the Fall and this summer the pole was chopped down by 
some body, so we are without an emblem to show our loyalty this 
year. Our Fourth of July passed without any particular celebration 
excepting a drunken row or knock down of some kind in the eve- 
ning. I heard that somebody tried to choke F— and Jim T but do 
not know whether it is true or not. Indianola looks just as it did 
when you left with the exception of Mesrs. Ts new Billiard saloon 
on the corner opposite Puckett’s store Dr. A[shmore]. is installed 
in the Drug Store, and has about all the practice. Mr. Davison was 
appointed J. P. by the Gov. to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. G[ab- 
bey]’s leaving town. James K. on promise of good behavior has 
come back to Kan. A man named L— and some others at T[opek]a 
threatened to hang Jim on the Fourth and handled him pretty 
roughly. There is a rumor that he will take the P. O. at Indianola. 
How will that suit you Jayhawkers? Mr Clinton has not been com- 
plained of yet, asa P. M. I suppose that you have heard that your 
comrade [C. C.] Leonard has been married to Miss M. Marple.“ 
I think this is about all the news that can be of any interest to you 
from this quarter. Our weather has been rather too dry this season. 
Crops are generally good. 
(Continued.) 


48. The official “Census of 1860,” Kansas, v. IX, p. 84, shows a Rosewald Rose, age 27, 
as a laborer. He was born in Indiana. Henry Puckett, 36, a merchant, was born in 
Kentucky (p. 85). 


44. C. C. Leonard and M. Marple were married June 21, 1862.—Reader’s diary. 
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[July 28, 1862. ] 

The Indianola Jayhawkers as I call your picture has been ex- 
amined by a number of persons already, and but very few have 
failed to recognize their acquaintances in it, at first sight, especially 
Messrs: Bryan, Rose and Hunter. I perceive that you are now 
armed with Minie rifles. Your sabre bayonets certainly present a 
formidable aspect, and look as if they would be exceedingly un- 
healthy for Secesh. As you say, I hope I may some day have the 
pleasure of seeing you all, and of hearing your adventures in camp 
& field, which if the war continues we may reasonably suppose will 
be interspersed with a/c’s of many a bloody engagement and should 
any of my friends who have sent me their pictures perish from the 
influence of climate or on the field of battle, it will be a mournful 
consolation for me to know that I still retain their images. I do 
not know how I can adequately return thanks for the unexpected 
pleasure you have given me. I must say however that I consider 
myself under heavy obligations to you all. If it would not be ask- 
ing too much I should like very much for some of my friends te 
correspond with me; occasionally at least. I must close wishing you 
success and safety against the blind and wicked enemies of our Gov. 
and health to withstand the southern climate. Truly your friend 

Respects to all; 
Samuel J. Reader. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[August 18, 1862.] 
D[ear]. B[rother]. 

I reed your letter of Aug 3d day before yesterday with great 
pleasure on learning from its contents of your good health and 
spirits; and you may well suppose my pleasure was not diminished 
when I read your opinion on the slave question. I heartily endorse 
all of your sentiments on this subject, but would rather see the slaves 
armed now than to wait until we are forced into this measure. Old 
Abe seems opposed to this policy and it dont make me feel very 
friendly towards him. Now Jim Lane came home a few weeks ago 
with the understanding that he could arm the negroes and has al- 
ready enlisted quite a number of them; but we hear that the Pres’t 
will not allow it. I cannot understand why negro volunteers are 
refused while whites are to be drafted. I consider myself a phi- 

45. In August, 1862, Lane reported that he had authority from Washington to enroll 


Negro troops, but the War Department denied that such authority had been granted or that 
the troops would be received if offered.—Manhattan Express, September 28, 1862. 
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lanthropist in regard to African Slaves, still I do not carry this so 
far as to wish to see men of my own Race dragged from home and 
business which urgently requires their presence, when these same 
slaves ought & are willing to fight for their freedom. I wish to see 
this, the last resort as it is considered, adopted immediately. I shall 
say no more or you will consider me a confirmed fault finder. You 
must take care or you will be an ultra abolitionist before you are 
aware of it! I must acknowledge Frank, that an abolitionized Dem. 
to my mind will do more damage to the Rebels than one of the 
“dyed in the wool fanatics,” because of the greater influence they 
will have over the minds of the Conservative masses at the North. 
For example: Your arguments on this subject would have three or 
four times the weight on our Father’s mind, than mine would, as he 
doubtless considers me infatuated with a dangerous and senseless 
chimera, as regards Slavery. 

You must write me what effect your soundings on the “nigger” 
question will have on him. We are all well as usual. I was poisoned 
while gathering grapes on the Kaw River a week or two ago but it 
is more annoying than dangerous. Eliza got a letter from the Dr. 
[Campdoras] last week He was at Humboldt Kan. but they were 
under marching orders for the Indian Ter. He is still somewhat 
dissatisfied with his situation partly on a/c. of ill health caused by 
drinking bad water . . . Our corn crop will be light on a/c of 
the drouth. Weather dry but pleasant But little excitement and 
but little volunteering. Our Secesh friends will likely feel the draft 
and squirm under it. I cannot make out one word in your phonetic, 
viz. “Gen. Pope was no [?] to citizens” &c. You placed the word 
sign im on the line; it should be above. I have nothing more of in- 
terest to write at present. Your very affectionate brother 

Samuel J. Reader. 


[To William Wendel, Company E, Eighth Kansas 
Volunteer Infantry] 
F’d Wendel {August 24, 1862.] 
D [ear]. S[ir]. 

I rec’d your interesting letter of Aug. 1 last week with great 
pleasure and hasten at the first opportunity to answer it. Crops &e. 
But little military spirit seems infused into the people in this locality 
B. T. Burnett and Mr. Hurd of Silver Lake are the only ones who 
have volunteered so far as I can learn. They say drafting will be 
resorted to in Kan. If that should be the case it will make some of 
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our semi-seceshionists squirm. Mr. Higg got the situation of asst. 
P. M. probably to escape the draft but they say it will not save him. 
I will bet half the men here will claim to be exempt. I saw our 
friend Jack T escorted over the prairie between two dragoons with 
drawn revolvers about 3 weeks ago He was arrested by U. Sam on 
a charge of trying to organize a Rebel Co. in this neighborhood, but 
was released in about a week. We had some exciting news from 
Mo. a few days ago but it appears the Union men are getting the 
upper hand again. If I should be drafted of which there is some 
chance, I shall try to be placed in your Co. as a recruit providing 
your Co. is not full. The worst of it is you are or must be so well 
disciplined by this time that I should make a very awkward appear- 
ance in the ranks at first. How do you boys feel on the “Nigger 
question?” I am for freeing and arming every slave capable of 
bearing arms, so you see I am not exactly with the Administration 
on this subject. I wish to see this policy adopted immediately. I 
am an abolitionist as you well know, still I do not carry my sympa- 
thies for the negro so far as to rather see Whites slaughtered in 
support of the Union while the Blacks are exempted from such 
danger, through a blind and foolish prejudice. I say let the traitors 
be hurt and if a negro insurrection should have that effect encourage 
the darkies to ride.*® I am glad to hear that you have the benefit of 
the traitors hogs and fruit at last. I have nothing more of interest 
to write. Write frequently to me and give me all the details of your 
proceedings. Give my best wishes to all my friends and acquaint- 
ances in your Co. and accept a large portion for yourself. With 
respect I remain your friend Samuel J. Reader 


P.S. Your picture (The “Jayhawkers”) still excites much curiosity 
among the people here and are easily recognized by nearly all. 


S. J. R. 


[To His Half-Sister Martha] 
{August 31, 1862.] 
D{ear]. S[ister]. Mat [Martha] 

I ree’d Ellas welcome letter of Aug. 9. over 1 week ago and I 
certainly owe you an apology for not answering you “Sch. girls” 
sooner. One reason is that the spare moments usually devoted to 
letter writing have been lately employed by me in arranging our 
Township business with the C[{ounty]. Treasy, Road Overseer &c. 
Another is that I have been very busy as a farmer lately and a fine 


_ 46. In 1911 Samuel Reader made this insertion in the copy of the letter written in his 
diary: ‘Wrong! Yes, very wrong and inhuman.” 
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shower of rain today has induced me to write at last or I might 
have delayed longer. We are all in good health. The weather has 
been very dry and today we have had our first good rain. Corn is 
very light, potatoes the same. Grass almost as short as it was in 
/60 I recd a letter from Frank and answered it on the 17 inst. I 
also got the “Pittsburg [Pa.] Post” last night containing a letter 
from “A member of the 20nd Va. Reg” which I concluded is from 
Frank judging from the style. This letter I have read and reread 
with the greatest interest. I am happy to hear that he enjoys him- 
self so well in the army and still happier to hear of the exemplary 
life he leads, surrounded as he must be by the many demoralizing 
influences of Camp life, Still I feel uneasy at hearing of every move- 
ment of Gen Popes Army. I read the other day that Gen Sigel has 
had an encounter with the Rebels. The Dr [Campdoras] is in the 
Indian Terr’y. He is still very much dissatisfied with Camp life 
such as he leads. In his last letter he says he is in daily dread of 
his reg[iment]. getting into a fight, as he has not yet got any surgi- 
cal instruments and not a great deal of medicine. He says if he 
were in the Navy he would be satisfied. Not many recruits from 
this locality. Only one from this Township (Soldier) under the last 
call. We are all looking for the draft. If I should be drafted I 
intend to try and take it as best I can although I shall lose by it 
pecuniarily. My Aunt & Sister dread it immensely, as I am now 
their only protector. This does not speak well for their patriotism 
but such is the fact. I hardly stand on the same ground with the 
Administration yet, (on the “negro question”) but I believe all will 
come out right soon. I heard Jim Lane speak at T[opek]a last Tues- 
day evening. He expressed my views exactly. He said: We have a 
great many men who sympathize so strongly with the negroes that 
they wish to keep them in a Band box away from the war while 
white men are to be killed by thousands &c. Hurrah for Lane! if 
he is an abolitionist! I send you the picture I promised, and as your 
expectations are raised with the idea of getting the pictures of Eliza 
and the children I know you will be much disappointed when you 
will receive instead the drawing of our little one horse “Whisky- 
town.” I commenced this picture long ago for fear the Weed army 
might occupy our devoted town again this Summer; but I have been 
agreeably disappointed for either relying on the expectations of 
making a combined attack next year or thinking us sufficiently 
punished, Gens. Gympson and Cocklebur have not marshalled their 
hosts. This view of Indianola I took from the top of my Aunts 
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house situated half a mile in a S E[aste]rly direction. Her field 
joins the Southern boundary line of the town site. Soldier Cr. runs 
a few hundred yds N[orth] of the buildings and is in the midst of 
the brush and timber In the back ground beyond the Cr. the land 
is bluffy My qr. S[ec]. lies just a little North of the Western end 
of the picture The location of the town was very unfortunate in 
the first place. Instead of laying it out on the prairie the Mo. pro- 
prietors laid it out mostly in the timber and bushes I think Indi- 
anola will never be a city. Allow me now to introduce you to the 
inhabitants and you will have a very good idea what Indianola is. 
I shall begin at the W’.ern end: The log house with two doors was 
the first house built in the town. It is inhabited by Sam Bonem & 
wife, a Union man to me, Pro Slavery to the Secesh sympathizers 
and a very strong Temperance man when out of cash. The two 
story building this side is a grocery kept by Messrs Brown & Cum- 
mins. The former with a family. Both Secesh at heart. We will 
pass the next edifice (a stable,) to the house with windows on both 
sides of the door The widow Brown (No relation to the other B.) 
and family, genuine Unionists live here. She had 2 sons in the 
Federal Army. The dark complexioned house with one door is a 
blacksmith shop. The next object is a corn crib. The large build- 
ing with the end this way is our principal dry goods store kept by 
the Secesh C. W. H—, deputy or Ass’t P. M. to escape the draft. 
The building this side another blacksmith shop but the man who 
belonged to it “went up” a short time ago from hard drinking. He 
frequently had “snakes in his boots” The next house is vacant. It 
was a drinking saloon last winter The next with a window over 
the door was formerly owned by Dr. C[ampdoras]. It was a drink- 
ing & gambling saloon last year but is now shut up. The house with 
one door and one window is occupied by Jim T. and family Strong 
Secesh. The building beyond showing a door and window is Mr. 
Pucketts store and whiskey den. He has been often fined for selling 
the “critter” without license and is Secesh. The dirty colored house 
is an ice house which comes next. The house with the closed end 
this way is the aforesaid Jim T-s billiard saloon and of course men 
cant play with out liquor in the same room. His brother, Lawyer 
Jack, was arrested for trying to raise a Rebel Co. here but is now 
at large. The next building is the pride of the I[ndianola]ites It 
is our hotel P. O. favorite billiard saloon; and the best drinkables 
in town are kept here. Wm. Clinton is proprietor. He is a R. I. 
secessionist Is 27 ys old and has a wife who can swear like a pirate; 
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aged about 60. The house is about 60 ft. square, L. shaped. The 
next 2 concerns are stables. The next log pen 200 yds this side is 
vacant. The next also vacant. The white 2 story house is a drug 
store kept by Dr. A. a secesh and hard drinker. The flag and pole 
were there last summer but are now both gone. We had an ex- 
traordinary large calico flag which soon tore to pieces. The next 
house is occupied by Mr. Ogee a moderate U. man 4 Indian. Next, 
Ogee’s stable. Three or 4 other houses are not visible on a/c of the 
brush Dont you want to live in Indianola?? 
Your affectionate brother 

Samuel J. Reader. 
P. S. Two Union Germans, Messrs [Wm.] Pruisseit & [Geo.?] 
Fiederling live in town but their houses are hidden from view in 
this direction. S. J. R. 


[To Eugene Cayé (or Cagi), Company E, Eighth Kansas 
Volunteer Infantry] 
[September 12, 1862.] 

Rec’d letter &. . . . Several days ago your uncle started 
for the war very suddenly I advised him to stay at home but he 
would go Dr. &c. We have had a regular uproar in Indianola 
last week among the women. Une fille de mauvais vie nommé Jane 
J— etait une locataire avec Billy P— le cordonnier et dix ou douze 
hommes de Ind. etais ses mignous. Ils promanader avec elle a les 
buissons &c. toujours presque nuit et jour. The ladies of Ind. viz 
Mrs. B, B, O, F, §, a girl, and Jim T’s wife went to B—’s about a 
week ago to advise this Jane to go away and not bring disgrace on 
the people of the town; but she refused positively, whereupon the 
ladies seized her, et dechirer tout ses vétements de son corps ex- 
cepté sa chemise. A Dutchman named H— took the girls part, and 
Dr. A also took the field and swung his fists defiantly so near some 
of the ladies heads that they could feel the wind of his chivalrous 
paws. The girl was wrapped in a blanket and taken away till morn- 
ing by some of her defenders. Jim T. during the fracas declared 
that C— kept a worse house than Billy was keeping which saying 
caused Dr. A. to fire his pistol at Jim but luckily did not hit him 
Jack T. caused all these ladies to be arrested for an assault and 
taken before Sqr. D. Jack let Mrs. S. & girl off and Mrs. T. plead 
guilty The rest of the parties took a change of venue and were tried 
at T[opek]a avant hier and were most unjustly I think fined $1. and 
costs of 40 or $50. Ind. is still buzzing like a stoned hornets nest 
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and I dont know how it willend They say there will be no drafting 
in K. Nomore. Very Respy yours S. J. R. 
Pp. S. My best respects to Squire Rose Wm Wendel and all the 
rest of the boys from this place 8. J. R. 
(The Battle of Ind. From our special artist 4% m. from the field.) 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[October 5, 1862.] 
D{ear]. B[rother]. 

Your anxiously looked for letter came to hand the other day re- 
lieving us all from much trouble of mind for fear you had been killed 
or taken prisoner during the terrible battles near Bulls Run; we 
seeing by the papers that your Division and Brigade had taken a 
very active part in the engagements. Your peril is very great still, 
but as you have escaped so many dangers so far we can reasonably 
hope that your good luck will still attend you. We are in tolerable 
health only My Aunt has been sick with the bilious fever for some 
weeks but is now mending Leon had a rather severe attack of the 
chills . . . not long ago and is still unwell. I don’t feel very 
well myself having taken a bad cold while attending a meeting late 
at night not long ago for the purpose of suppressing horse stealing. 

We hear from the Dr. [Campdoras] about once a week. In his 
last letter he said he came very near being taken prisoner while on 
his way in an ambulance from Headquarters to his camp. Col R. 
is now at T[opek]a. and will probably be court martialed for arrest- 
ing Col. Judson of the K. 6th. . . . Our weather has been quite 
wet for some time which interferes with haying some what. The 
Secesh Dem. and quasi-loyalists of this Township held a primary 
meeting yesterday with the Rep. to send 4 Delegates to the Co. Con- 
vention (Rep.) After considerable bickering it was found we could 
not amalgamate. The Dem. will hold a meeting tomorrow Indianola 
has had several disturbances lately. In one case 7 ladies of the town 
went to a little Dutch shoemaker’s and drove a young woman of 
very questionable reputation from his premises. A number of the 
girls male sympathizers belonging to a certain and almost the only 
class in Indianola had these ladies arrested for assault and battery. 
They took a change of venue and were tried at Topeka and were 
(unjustly I think) fined $1. My hopes for the amendment of Ind-a 
are less & less every day. I am afraid it will never rise from the 
sink of corruption in which it is now wallowing. I can think of 
nothing more to write Your affectionate brother 

11—3504 Samuel J. Reader. 
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[To William Wendel, Company E] 
W[m]. W[endel]. [October 8, 1862. ] 
Dr. Fd. 

I reed yours of the 30 of Sep with great pleasure and was much in 
terested with your a/c. of your hard marching and operations against 
the Rebel Bragg From your a/c and from what I have heard from 
others a soldier must lead a very hard life; and it must be much 
worse when the soldiers as in your case have no confidence in their 
Com’g Gen’l. It is a pity that our Gov[ernment]. has to try s0 
many experiments with Gen. officers, so as to find out the good 
ones.*7 My brother is luckily well off in this particular. He belongs 
to the 2ond Va. Reg. in Milroys Brigade and Sigels Division. Both 
these Generals are considered “tip top” especially the latter who is 
known in the 2d Va. as “The Flying Dutchman” My brother has 
been in a number of hard battles; The last one at Bull Run where 
he was in 5 days fight. He said he didn’t expect to get out alive. 
We were much surprised to hear that H— D— has deserted. I saw 
his father today; He said he would rather H— had remained even 
if he had died than to have had him desert. It is likely that H—'s 
Secesh relatives at Bowling Green persuaded him to leave the Union 
Army. We have not much news. Ed De Wolf Blondel and Jim 
Bryan enlisted about one month ago. I thank you for your advice, 
and will think twice before I join the army, even if I were situated 
so I could join without damage to our business; not because I do 
not sympathize with the war, but for fear I might cause a panie 
when we should come to a fight; as you know that I am naturally 
adapted for “retreating in good (dis)order.” On the evening of the 
4th of Sept. last a most terrible battle was fought in Indianola. I 
was fortunately not in town at the time but I have heard from others 
who were there, as well as from the official reports. So I think my 
account may be tolerably reliable and I shall try to give it so a 
military man like yourself can understand it. It appears that s 
fancy young lady, to use no harsher term, named Jane J— estab- 
lished her headquarters in Billy P—’s shoemakers shop and deeming 
her intrenchments secure and knowing she had a force of sympa- 
thizing friends within striking distance, she boldly bid defiance to 
all moral restraint and to the respectable ladies of Ind’a in particu- 
lar. Mrs. B. B. F. O. and T. (Jims wife) after holding a council of 
war determined on a vigorous policy, and forthwith set out for little 

47. Henry W. Wessels was colonel of the Eighth regiment, Kansas volunteers, until No- 


vember 1, 1862, when John A. Martin became colonel.—Report of the Adjutant General of the 
State of Kansas, 1861-1865, p. 257. 
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Billy’s house. Billy can hardly be a true German, for he fied at their 
approach and took refuge in the Clinton house. The attacking force 
filed through the gate and by a skillful manoeuvre gained possession 
of the back door without the loss of a man (or woman rather) Hav- 
ing Jane in their power the ladies offered her terms to the effect that 
she should march out of town with her baggage and equipage, on 
condition of never returning. A “Big wholesouled Dutchman” 
named H— endowed with a truly Teutonic courage, now came on 
the ground, and Jane being thus reinforced refused the terms of 
capitulation. To fight or to retreat was now the only alternative, 
and the former was resolved upon. The ladies seized Jane by the 
dress and in the scuffle she lost nearly all of her clothing, some of 
them say by her dress catching on the bed post. She fought like a 
lion and throwing her arms around H—’s neck defended herself 
mule-fashion with her feet. The battle was raging at its greatest 
fury when Dr. A— came charging among them, with the greatest 
gallantry yet shown by any of the combattants The happy coming 
of this son of Chivalry turned the tide of battle in Janes favor which 
was scarcely counter balanced by a reinforcement on the other side 
consisting of Mrs. S— and Miss D— a girl living with Mrs S-’t. 
H— put a blanket around Jane and escorted her out of danger to 
the rear, as she was rather badly “Cut up.” The ladies now evacu- 
ated the contested field neither defeated nor as victors It was a 
drawn fight. The following is a list of the casualties: Killed— 
Half the men in town morally and politically. Wounded:—Mrs. F. 
severely in the arm from the blow of a bottle in the hands of Jane J. 
H—: Several contusions, not dangerous. Missing—Wm P—-; dur- 
ing the engagement. The next day all seven of these ladies were 
arrested by the “harpies of the law,” and four of them were fined 
$1. and costs. I tell you well it was a terrible engagement and 
throws any of Mrs. Clintons “fowts” into the shade. I glory in the 
ladies’ spunk— Our weather has been quite wet for some time 
past. Money is rather scarce. [Henry] Puckett and Geo. Young 
have issued shinplasters. Cy. Higg[inbotham], and Miss Button 
were married Sep 15. E. Plummer and Miss Bowker were married 
the next Sunday after. We got a letter from Dr C[ampdoras]. 
yesterday He is on the way to Carthage Mo. He says the Indians 
are unmanageable. Col. R— is under arrest for some misdemeanor. 
Mr. Barnard & wife and family came here about a month ago. There 
is some dispute among the people whether one of the men in the 
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front rank of the “Jayhawkers” is or is not Richard Russel. Please 
send me a list of all of your names in your next. To be continued. 


Oct. 9, 1862. 
A number of horse thieves took 7 or 8 horses from this neighbor- 
hood last Monday night— No more at present 
Respy 
PS Please give the enclosed note to Mr. Cayé if he has returned 
from the hospital— My best wishes to squire Rose and all the rest 


of my friends and acquaintances in your regiment 
S. J. Reader. 


[To His Half-Sister Ella] 
[November 9, 1862.] 


D[ear] S[ister] E[lla]: 

I reed Marthas letter of Oct. 22, about a week ago containing the 
interesting a/c of Franks visit to G[reenfield, Pa.] Nothing pleases 
me more than to hear of his strict morality. More praise is due him 
in this particular than for his gallant bearing in battle. Well, etc. 
Weather. Crops. Dr. I weigh more than I ever did before. I am 


glad you were pleased with the picture of Indianola. It kept up 
its “good name” last Tues (E[lectio]n day) ; Two men getting broken 
heads in a drunken brawl. One a Mr. G. from the “Emerald Isle” 
was slung-shotted by our friend Jim Thompson His head was badly 
cut. Lawyer Jack T. was struck with a big rock on the side of his 
head and nearly killed. Being the T. Trustee it was my duty to 
act as “Inspector of Election,” and I consequently saw but little of 
the “fun” It was after dark while we were counting the votes that 
the fracas began. I never heard such yelling before, and as we (the 
Board) were in a sort of a shanty, we concluded discretion was the 
better part of valor and retreated into a store with thick log walls 
so no stray bullets might “pollute the ballot-box” or worse still, 
some of our heads. The chivalrous Dr. A. threw off his coat and 
drew 2 revolvers, swearing he would shoot the 2 T-s, and was with 
difficulty prevented from doing something desperate. When rum- 
sellers fall out honest men may get justice. If Frank sends any 
more communications to the papers please send me a copy. No more 
Excuse hasty & short letter &c &c 


P.S. I shall send a picture soon &c. 
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[To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[November 24, 1862.] 
Health. Dr. Crops. Election & row. It was not a political 
fight but had its origin as usual in whisky &c. Bully for Ind[ian- 
olja. How do you like the removal of Gen. McC’n** For my part 
I have nothing to say about it. I suppose the Pres’t. knows what 
is best, and since his late Proc. of Emancipation, I have a very high 
opinion of his ability as a strategist, compared with McC’n. I am 
looking forward for the 1st of Jan’y with much interest as we shall 
then see how Emancip’n will work as a war measure. For my part 
I feel no great anxiety in its efficacy, as I cannot believe the ne- 
groes will reject the boon of liberty for the sake of their beloved 

masters. 
S. J. Reader. 


[To William Wendel, Company E} 
[November 30, 1862.] 


D{ear]. F[riend]. 

I rec’d your welcome and interesting letter of the 10 inst several 
days ago and now take the first opportunity to answer it. Every 
body is well around here, I believe— The weather has been dry 
and pleasant Corn is light. Times are about as usual. At our 
election for State & Co offices this Township gave a Rep. maj. for 
Gov. Congressman &c. M. Parrott got but one vote at this pre- 
cinct and Dr Tefft who ran for State Sen. got “nary” vote. Benj. 
Kistler was elected Co. Com’r over Albert Pliley. After dark on 
election day we had another pleasant little fight in town. The men 
took the lead this time, led on by a little too much of the ardent, of 
which they had been drinking freely. The list of casualties of this 
fight can be summed up as follows: Two broken heads. Nobody 
missing; every body present within hearing. The row first began in 
a scuffle between Lieut Fulton and Mike Green. Then Jim T. struck 
Green a blow from a slungshot on his head and cut it badly. He 
then wanted to strike Wm Morgan with it. About this time an un- 
known person supposed by T-s to be Cyrus K. struck Jack T. on 
the side of his head with a big rock which laid him up in bed for 
several days. Dr A[shmore]. drew 2 revolvers and wanted to kill 
Jim T. and pull down his billiard saloon. The noise was terrific for 
awhile. Dr. A has good lungs and made noise enough for a dozen 


48. On November 7, 1862, McClellan was relieved of the command of the army. Gen. 
A. E. Burnside succeeded him.—Burgess, op. cit., v. Il, pp. 108, 104. 
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men.*® I read in the L[eavenworth]. C[onservative]. the other day 
that your reg. is called the “Grey-hounds” on a/c of your extensive 
marching I did not wish to know if R. Russell was a jayhawker 
but if he is on the picture sent to me and called by Sg. Rose “The 
Ind[ianola]. Jayhawkers” A great many persons disagree as to who 
the man is kneeling in the front rank between you and Lewis Bryan. 
Most of people say it is D[ick]. R[ussell]. but some say it is too 
full in the face for him and resembles J. McNutt. Please explain 
in your next. Lieut Rooks of your Co was around here a few months 
ago, I have been told. Was he discharged from service? Dr. C[amp- 
doras}] is now in Ark. His reg. has been in several fights. Mr. 
Stamp & Mrs. John Marple were married a short time ago. Ezekiel 
Marple is to go the same way soon. No more of importance Truly 
your friend 
S. J. Reader. 

PS My best wishes to all the boys 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[December 15, 1862.] 
On the 15 inst. I ree’d a letter from you which on opening I found 


to my surprise to be entirely phonetic. It took me aback, I suppose 
as much as the rebels were when Gen. Burnside shelled the CORN- 
federates at Petersburg. I must say my pleasuge equalled my sur- 
prise in seeing the proficiency you have already made in your new 
study. 

I am very glad you intend to write hereafter in phonography, &c 
&c. Correct my phonography & I will do the same with yours. I 
keep a copy of my letters so when you find a word misspelled or 
wrong in any way (particular) copy it with the word before it & 
then point out the error. 

I am very well & am gaining in flesh. I now weigh 187 lbs. which 
is the most I ever weighed before. 

We have not heard from the Dr. for several weeks. By last ac- 


49. Samuel Reader while reinking his diary in 1911 wrote as follows: “On Monday Nov. 
16, 1908, I called on Comrade Samuel Ashmore and saw him for the last time. (He died 
Tues., Jan. 19, 1909.) He was alone. I said: ‘Doc, do you remember the election at In- 
dianola Tuesday, Nov. 4, 1862, when Jim Thompson slungshotted Green and you wanted to 
pull down the “shanty” as you called it, and Lieut. Fulton tried to capture you, but you 
backed off swinging your revolver in front of you, and crying out: ‘Don’t you come near me! 
Don’t you dare touch me. You, nor no other G-- d--d man shall put his hand on me!” and 
Fulton had to give it up. You remember, Doctor?’ 

“‘His black eyes flashed with the fires of 46 years ago, and he laughed aloud at the recalling 
of that episode. His early life was stormy, the latter quiet and peaceful. 

“Wed. Jan. 20, 1909 I assisted with Blue Post 250, G. A. R. at his funeral, thus fulfilling 
& promise made Wednesday Nov. 26, 1862, to him, after he had fired a pistol in my face to 
ae that it was loaded, as he cried: ‘You can bet $8 that it’s loaded!’ (Requiescat in 
pace.)”’ 
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counts his command (Blunt’s command) has had a splendid battle.®° 
We are anxious to hear from him. Our weather delightful. Our 
town has been quiet for a few days. Horse stealing has also died 
out to some extent. I belong to a vigilance committee which looks 
after the last named gentry. We have already driven two bad char- 
acters from this part, & expect to drive more of them off soon or do 
worse. It is a shame your reg.t is not better supported against the 
enemy. The Dr being with a large army cant complain of this. I 
gee your love for the union has made you as radical an abolitionist 
as I could ask. I am also looking with as much interest as you for 
the first of Jan. 1863. I do not doubt what the result will be. Please 
explain the following words in your ietter: etc etc. I must close for 
this is the hardest letter I ever tried to write. 
Your aff. bro. 
Samuel James Reader 


[To Dr. M. A. Campdoras, Second Indian Regiment] 


[December 21, 1862.] 
I recd. your very welcome and interesting letter dated Nov. 29 
with great pleasure as we were getting uneasy at your long silence 


We all had a good laugh at your a/c. of your expedition under Jewell. 
I think as you do that we must depend a great deal on the negroes. 
Abolitionists are making very fast now among the Dem’s. My 
brother is now a very rabid one, and hopes for slave insurrection 
among the Rebels. Eliza also rec’d a letter from you which came 
with mine giving an a/c. of your adventures at the battle of Cane 
Hill. We do not feel very well satisfied in knowing that you run 
such perilous risks in the Army, although it may be a good remedy 
for the chills. I had flattered myself that you would not be in the 
least danger but shall hereafter be uneasy lest “horses & excitement” 
will cause your name to appear on some of the frightful lists of casu- 
alties, which we too often see in the Army Reports. If I may be per- 
mitted I would suggest you get a horse like our old Fox & then we 
can have no fears of you in a cavalry charge. I do not think I can be 
very patriotic for I have not the least desire to enlist at present but 
may feel more like it after the lst of Jan. The other day we heard of 
the disastrous defeat of Burnside at F[redericksbur]g. It may cause 
the Army. to go into Winter quarters. We are all in first rate health. 

Taxes. Weather &c. Our news not very important. Mr 
H— got a divorce at the last Court. His mill was burned down by 


60. On December 7, 1862, Gen. James G. Blunt won a victory over the confederate forces 
at the battle of Prairie Grove near Fayetteville, Ark.—Wilder’s Annals of Kansas. 
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accident some time ago. He is in hot pursuit of another wife with- J 
out devoting any time at all to mourning. Mr. Cummings was run | 
over by a log wagon and had his leg broken a few weeks ago. Mrs. | 
Bl. thinks son mari is dead. She heard him rapping at her inside 
door the other night. Eliza however sees no more chairs rocking | 
themselves or we might get up a spiritual meeting. In my last letter 
I wrote to you a few weeks date, Nov. 23 I informed you of the mar- | 
riage of Old man Stamp to Mrs. John Marple but forgot to tell you 
that he also joins the M. Church which may cause him to repudiate 
his debts, like some other Christians. 
Yours truly 
Samuel J. Reader. 


[To Albert A. Pliley] 
Albert A. Pliley Esqr. December Last A D 1862. 
D. S. 

Will you be kind enough to come to the R[ochester]. Sch. H. on 
Sat evening the 3 day of Jan 63 and see what we can do about get- 
ting up a singing sch? I saw Mr. W[hite] last Sund. and he has 
promised to be at the Sch. H. at the appointed time and will proba- 
bly consent to lead us as he appears to have a very good under- 
standing of vocal music (?) I have seen Mr Higg[inbotham] and 
several other musical people and they all seem to take great interest 
in the movement. Please inform all in your neighborhood whom 
you think will come especially Charles and Geo. C[arpenter]. and 
families; and B[en]. K[istler].; and if you should see D’r J[enner]. 
or Mr. Bowker tell them also. We shall have splendid moonlight if 
the weather prove favorable and I hope we will have a good time 
generally. I shall try and be at the Sch. H. at an early hour and 
have a good fire made. Bring the Hallelujah or any other sacred 
music. 

Resp’tfully 
S. J. R. 


[To Wm. Wendel, Company E] 
[January 4, 1863.] 
D F’d. 

I rec’d your interesting letter dated Dec 9,/62. sometime ago and 
for want of anything interesting to write to you have delayed, till 
&c. I saw your brother and 2 sisters at Singing sch. last night; well 
of course but forgot to inquire of your father and mother as I didn’t 
then know I should write to you today I suppose they are all well. 
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No more battles in Ind[ianola]. Dr A. gets “tight” now and then 
and swears he will “clean T.s shanty out”; “bet $8 I will” &c. He 
carries 3 revolvers. U S tax &c. Dr. C[ampdoras]. is still in Ark. 
He is well. At the battle of Cane Hill he got excited and took part 
in a cavalry charge. He received two loads of buckshot through 
his coat and a Rebel struck him on the back of his head and knocked 
him off his horse, bruising him badly. He managed to crawl to a 
fence and escaped being run over but his horse was captured by the 
Secesh. Maybe he will not try the experiment again. Doctors you 
know should kill with physic and not with arms. Singing &c. Cum- 
mings. Religion. Close. 


[To Ferdinand Wendel, Company E] 
[January 4, 1863.] 
Dear F 
Recd. How do you like old Abe’s proc: for freeing the slaves in 
the Reb. states? For my part I think it the best move that has been 
made during the war. You doubtless know I am a dyed in the wool 
Ab. of the most ultra kind and I consider it a grand step made in 
behalf of humanity as well as a good war measure. I want to see 
the day when not a Slave can be found in our Country. If there be 
such a thing as Divine retribution our nation is receiving its punish- 
ment for so long upholding the atrocious system of Human Slavery. 
These are my sentiments Ferdinand and you must not be offended 
if we happen to disagree on this subject. As I am a civilian perhaps 
I have no right to say how the war ought to be carried on. From 
present appearances Mo. is bound to be a free State soon through 
gradual emancipation and if our armies can crush the Rebels the 
Cotton states will be made free through the workings of “sudden 
emancipation.” From last accounts I trust old Abe will keep his 
back bone straight. Weather &c. 
Yours truly 
S. J. Reader. 
P S Please give the enclosed note to your brother William “The 
F. G.” have “gone up the spout.” No military spirit nor flag, ex- 
hibited since you left. 
Sam Reader. 
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[To His Half-Brother Frank] 


[January 11, 1863.] 

All wellas usual. . . . Had letter fromthe Dr. At the battle 
of Cane Hill he & his horse got excited (he said,) and took part in a 
cavalry charge made by our men on a rebel battery. He got in ad- 
vance of our column & among the rebels, one of whom struck him on 
the back of the head & knocked him from his horse, bruising him 
severely. He rec’d two loads of buck shot thro’ his coat & lost his 
horse.*! I suppose he tho’t himself again in some revolutionary cam- 
paign in France. Very warm. As I am writing the doors are open 
& I am in my shirt sleeves. My book is called: “The American 
Manuel of Phonography” by Longley & Bro’s., Cincinnatti Ohio. I 
wrote the word “confederates (being shelled,”) as a pun. If Burn- 
side shelled them I think the rascals of rebels got all the meal. I 
have great hopes in the slaves giving Uncle Sam a helping hand. A 
negro Reg.t in Kansas has been mustered in.5* They say the Indians 
are splendid on a scout. In the 2’d reg’t they are in good part Chero- 
kees. Their language is written in character of their own invention 
& I believe this is the only Indian so written. The Dr [Campdoras]. 
is Assistant Surgeon. The Col. . . . is still under arrest for 
arresting his superior officer. 

I suppose you will be about as tired reading this, as I am writing 
it, so I’ll close, ete. 


: be Doctor Campdoras’ letter describing the battle was also copied in the Reader diary. 
t follows: 

“I have had a kind of battle; not much of it; enough to have something to relate when 
people are tired with the eternal Campaign du Var. A little by choice, and some by the will 
of my ci-devant horse, I found myself leading a charge of Cavalry to try to take a battery. 
Just one of our soldiers ahead of me, and Secesh ‘mighty’ thick around; So near that I 
took hold of the gun of one who was going to shoot me, and made him prisoner; when I 
was struck on the back of the head by another one and knocked off my horse. The road was 
narrow, between the high bank of a creek and a fence, and a great many of Rebels coming, 
push’d by our soldiers I succeeded to crawl under the horses (&) to get near the fence with- 
out any harm but some contusions, where I rested between two Secesh; one dead, and an- 
other dying,— I have lost my horse (which) ran with them. It was a regular stampede. 
Never I saw men so scared. Plenty fun, and no harm but to my clothes I got two loads 
of buckshot in my coat. The fight took place on the road S. of Cane Hill. We followed 
the enemy for seven or eight miles; quite an exciting race. We lost about 7 or 8 men killed 
and perhaps 25 wounded. The enemy lost a little more. A good deal of ammunition used 
without effect. I came back to camp to day, The fight took place day before yesterday, 
etc. etc.—M. A. Campdoras.” 


52. The colored regiment was mustered into service January 13, 1868.—Wilder’s Annals 
ef Kansas. 
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[To His Half-Sister Martha] 


[January 17, 1863.] 
D{ear] S[ister] Mat. 

I reced Ellas long and pleasing letter this week and now attempt 
an answer to my sch. girl sisters We are all well as usual. I got a 
phonographic letter from Frank last week dated Jan 1 which I 
answered immediately. I think he is making fine progress in his 
new study of shorthand; at any rate he is improving faster than I 
am, although Camp must be a poor place for study from what I 
hear. 

I hear that many of the boys from this place who have enlisted 
are learning and becoming adept in things not quite so creditable 
as short hand and Latin. A large number drink and gamble and 
some of them have become “light fingered.” It is my opinion that 
these vices are not so prevalent in the Eastern army, but suppose 
they exist to some extent. “Old King Alcohol” doubtless causes all 
of this depravity by one means or another and I think should by all 
means be excluded from the army—ete ete. 

Our weather has been delightful nearly all this winter. A few 
days ago some of our farmers were plowing. The ther. being 60° 
or 70°, but a few days ago we had a sudden change the ther. running 
down to 5-° I was caught out in this cold spell of weather and had 
my ears nose and lips slightly touched by the frost. I think I 
never suffered more from the cold than on those two days I was 
out. I had to face a N. E snow storm driven by a very hard wind, 
which carried the snow and sleet in a nearly horizontal direction. 
You can have no idea of the piercing nature of our Kansas winds in 
the Winter, especially on the high prairies where no obstacle pre- 
sents itself for miles. To day the weather has moderated and it may 
continue so for a long time. “All quiet along Soldier creek.” Our 
pugnacious friends of Indianola have not shed any blood for a long 
time. Half a dozen revolvers were however drawn at a Ball at the 
Clinton house, two weeks ago, but resulted in no casualties. King 
Alcohol as usual was the instigator. I never go to any of the many 
Balls, Hops, Fandangoes or whatever you have a mind to call them 
in this neighborhood. I have no conscientious scruples against danc- 
ing but cannot “shake the fantastic toe” myself. I never tried to 
dance but a few times and am now too old to learn. I took my 
cousin Fannie [Cole] to several surprise parties this Winter at which 
we sung (I of course through my flute); played chess and amused 
ourselves as best we could. The young folks talk of making a de- 
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scent in force upon the Doctor’s house some of these evenings. We 
have had a singing school for several weeks. I for the first time try 
to sing base. I succeed indifferently well, my voice is not quite so 
harsh and cracked as I had supposed. We have not heard from the 
Dr. for 3 weeks. He is Assistant Surgeon of the 2ond Indian Reg’t. 
Ist Division of the Army of the Frontier, Gen. Blunt commanding. 
He likes the service very well now He was rash enough to take 
part in a cavalry charge at Cane Hill. . . . We hope the Dr. 
will take better care of himself in the future. Some of our neighbors 
who are in Blunts army wrote that the Dr. was wild with excitement 
at the battle. He took off his hat and swinging it around his head, 
shouted: “Hurra boys! let us clean them out!” and spurred to the 
front of the attacking column. 

Please send the enclosed note to brother Frank. I will allow you 
to read it as a return for the favor. Ella wishes to know whom 
F [rank]. R[eader]. C[ampdoras]. resembles. He is not so much 
like his father as Leon in personal appearance. Just fancy a child 
just able to sit alone with intensely black eyes dark hair and a 
good natured expression when satisfied and you have him. I never 
have anything to do with him as he is so young. I am afraid I 
might drop him were I to take him up. Besides they all laugh at 
my awkward manner of holding a little one, and that also deters me. 
It is rather late. I will close. Love & respects to all 

Your aff. bro. 
S. J. R. 


P.S. Will you be kind enough to present my compliments to Miss 
G. Be sure you do not fail, if you please, and you will greatly 
oblige, your bro. 


[To E. D. Rose, Company E] 
Squire R. [January 19, 1863.] 
D. F. 

As it is snowing today I improve the opportunity &c Well ex- 
cepting Mrs. De W[olf]. Mrs. Bollote is in the neighborhood “All 
quiet along Soldier” &c (See Mats letter) It appears that Kaw 
Charley got drunk and was abused by big Aleck Nadox [Nadeau], 
Lew Ogee Cy. Higg[inbotham], and some others took Charley’s 
part and came near having a big row Otherwise the Ball is said to 
have been a splendid affair; about 30 couples present. The old 
Lady [Clinton] towards morning made the discovery that “Her 
Wm” was missing. She immediately commenced a vigilant search 
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fearing (rightly, perhaps) his affections were being bestowed on 
some object other than herself. After exhausting all her strategy in 
vain she gave up the search and as she could not enjoy the Ball 
herself, she determined no one else should; so after turning off the 
lamps and sprinkling a little oil over the ladies dresses, she suc- 
ceeded. I was not there, as I do not dance. Dr. A[shmore]. & Jim 
T. are now “as thick as 3 in a bed” A few weeks ago the Doc. 
threatened to shoot Jim and pull down the “shanty” every time he 
got tight. I don’t know how long the peace will last. Here is an- 
other item of news: Our respected friend J. M. H.— was married to 
Mrs. (widow) Wm. M—. 8 or 9 days ago. He got his divorce last 
Nov. The old man spent no time in mourning. Wm E B[owker]}. 
rec’d a Captains com. from Washington a week or two ago without 
his knowledge, To serve in 4 Indian Reg. & to start to L[eaven- 
worth]. C[ity]. yesterday. Weather &c. We have not heard from 
the Dr. Campdoras (See Mats letter & Drs) I remain as ever 
truly your friend. 

PS. One word about H— D—. His father told me not long ago 
that H—. did not desert. That he stopped with his friends at 
B[owling]. G[reen]. and staid all night. That when he went to 
camp the next morning he found it impossible to join it as it had 
started at 3 o’clock. A short time afterwards he was caught by 
Rebel scouts and has been paroled. He also said H—. had written 
to his Co. several times but could get no answer. Did any of his 
letters reach your camp? It is the general opinion here that he 
deserted but D—. denies it. I should like to hear from you often. 

S. J. R. &e. 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
{February 13, 1863.] 

The Dr. [Campdoras] is in Arkansas. He said he intended to 
stay in the army till the end of the war, if possible as he says we 
are fighting for a Principle. But he says our battles in Ark. have 
been greatly exaggerated by our correspondents, etc. 

The Legislature is doing little or nothing. Taxes are very high & 
the price of land is low. The premium on gold is now truly alarming. 
It looks like financial ruin may overtake us. 

Our whisky friends of Indianola are all noisy for peace by any 
and all means. Conway of Kansas does not represent the people 
here as our spokesman. He is the first Abolitionist that has asked 
for the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, in Congress. 
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[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[March 19, 1863.] 

I have written my Journal all in phonography since | 
wrote to you last. I like it very much, now. I can read & write & 
better every day. B. & Bob here for dinner. P. M. Bob left. 

. I can get a position as Lieutenant if I wish, he says. (Bus 
he advised me to stay home.) 


[To His Half-Brother Frank] 
[March 22, 1863. ] 

Some of the Copperheads say they will not be peaceably drafted, 
as they didnt bring on the war etc. . . . A Copperhead organ 
called The Enquirer was cleaned out in L[eavenworth]. City one 
mo. ago. Free Kansas would not permit treason in any shape to 
rear its head. I am sorry father still clings to the Dem. party; but 
as in every thing else, there is a possibility of our being wrong, & he 
in the right. But I hope he does not endorse the sentiments of such 
men as Vallandigham. I think if you cant convert him, it would be 
useless for me to try as I suppose he looks upon me as a hot-headed 
fanatic. Try your best Frank (etc. ete.) Tell Father if slavery 
receives its death blow in this war, I will most likely join the Dem. 
party, &c. 


ROY TN 


Le ee Le PLS ort ee 
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Baseball in Kansas, 1867-1940 


Haroitp C. Evans 


HE spring of 1867 was one of tremendous activity in Kansas. 

Workmen were busily constructing the first unit of the state 
eapitol at Topeka. Lawrence was looking forward to the successful 
eompletion of the first year of study at the new State University. 
Salina was awaiting the arrival of the first train over the Kansas 
Pacific and Joseph G. McCoy was building a great cattle market 
at Abilene. Federal commissioners were negotiating with the In- 
dians for a peace treaty, soon to be signed at Medicine Lodge. 
Susan B. Anthony was preparing to invade the state in behalf of 
female suffrage. In the midst of all this Leavenworth, the restless 
metropolis on the Missouri river, found time for play. The Frontier 
Baseball Club was chartered early in the year! and the crack of the 
bat meeting the horsehide sphere was added to the hum of industry 
in the big town on the river bluffs. 

The Frontiers were sponsored by a group of Pioneer City busi- 
ness and professional leaders, most of whom were veterans of the 
Civil War. Leader in the movement was Col. Thomas Moonlight, 
soldier, statesman and diplomat, who had commanded the Eleventh 
Kansas regiment in the late conflict and returned to Leavenworth 
with a desire to promote the welfare of the city by providing whole- 
some recreation for its young men. A. A. Hyde, a young bank clerk 
who later founded the Mentholatum company in Wichita, signed as 
one of the incorporators. Personnel records of the Frontiers have 
not been preserved and accounts of their activities are meager. It 
is probable that they resorted to playing “Work-up” or choosing 
up sides until some rival nines were organized. But it was not long 
until the baseball fever had gripped Leavenworth and was spread- 
ing rapidly down the Missouri river and westward up the valley of 
the Kansas. 

“Lawrence has got it, Leavenworth’s got it, Topeka’s got it, 
we've all got it,” the Topeka Weekly Leader reported on August 
22. “We now boast three baseball clubs in Topeka. The Shawnees, 
the Prairie club (whilom Old Maids), and the Capitol.” Law- 
rence had its Kaw Valleys and its Universitys; Leavenworth had a 
rival to provide local competition for the Frontiers. “The Prairies 


1. “Corporations,” charter copybooks, Kansas, v. 1, p. 281. The charter was filed Janu- 
ary 29, 1867. 
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plaved a friendly match game with the Shawnees last Friday and 
were ‘scooped,’ ” continued the Weekly Leader. “They played again 
Tuesday, and were again ‘scooped.’ It is their intention to wait 
now till the Capitols (composed of boys under 15) bust the Shaw- 
nees, as they will, and then propose to Shawnee to join them in a 
friendly game of pins—believing that both the Shawnees and them- 
selves are better adapted to that game. . . .” These scornful 
remarks probably were prompted by the lack of success the Topeka 
clubs had achieved in inter-city competition, the Shawnees having 
been soundly beaten by Lawrence’s Kaw Valleys, 52 to 15. 

Topeka made a social event out of the visit by the Lawrence club. 
The victorious Kaw Valleys were entertained lavishly at the Gor- 
don house and departed by train with the Topeka Brass Band blar- 
ing out a friendly farewell. Traditional animosities engendered by 
baseball rivalry had not become established but it was not many 
years until baseball was provoking a lot of vitriolic repartee in rival 


newspapers. 

The Shawnees regained some prestige for the capital city by win- 
ning from the Universitys at Lawrence, 96 to 57.2 Scores like this 
were not uncommon; on the contrary they were the usual thing in 


those days. Nearly every rule in baseball favored the batter over 
the pitcher. In the first place the rules decreed that the ball should 
be “pitched, not thrown.” This restricted pitching to an underhand 
delivery much like that used in softball today. The base on balls 
was unknown. It was the batter’s privilege to stand and let the 
good ones go by as well as the bad ones. He didn’t need to hit at 
the ball until he felt like it. Another rule, seldom strictly enforced, 
allowed the batter to call for a high or a low pitch. 

But three strikes were out, and to make things a trifle easier for 
the defense a third strike caught on first bounce was out as well as 
a foul caught on the bounce. The first bounce rule was not abol- 
ished until 1880. Pitchers were emancipated three years later when 
an amendment permitted overhand and free arm pitching. The 
base on balls developed during this period of enlightenment. In 
1884 six balls entitled the batter to free passage to first base, but in 
1887 they gave the batter an extra strike to balance matters after 
reducing the number of balls to five. The present rulings, “three 
strikes and out” and “four balls, take a base” came to stay in 1889. 

Baseball as a Kansas sport was officially recognized by the state 
fair association in 1867 when a silver baseball was awarded to the 


2. Topeka Weekly Leader, September 5, 1867. 
8. Irwin, Will, “Baseball,” Collier's, May 15, 1909. 
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winners of the state championship. The state fair was held at Law- 
rence late in September and the Kaw Valleys kept the trophy at 
home by winning the title match from the Universitys on the last 
day of the fair. The silver ball now rests in the Kansas State 
Historical Society’s vault. 

Baseball activity was renewed with zeal in the spring of 1868. 
Intense rivalry had developed between the Frontiers and the Law- 
rence Kaw Valleys. These clubs met three times during the season 
and the Lawrence boys won every game, establishing a claim to the 
state championship.> Lawrence seethed with civic pride and the 
club was reorganized in 1869 with a list of directors that included 
such prominent citizens as Dudley C. Haskell, who later served as 
congressman from the second district and in whose honor Haskell 
Institute was named. 

Again it was a battle between the Kaw Valleys and the Frontiers. 
Despite its early start Leavenworth was forced to admit at the end 
of the campaign that Lawrence had definitely established itself as 
baseball capital of the Sunflower state. Possibly the Frontiers 
missed the guiding hand of Colonel Moonlight, who had been elected 
secretary of state and deserted Leavenworth for an office in Topeka. 
The game played between the Frontiers and the Kaw Valleys on 
September 10 was heralded as the championship struggle and the 
Valleys came in under the wire, 29 to 22.® 

Baseball gossip occupied considerable space in Kansas newspapers 
the following spring. The Topeka Daily Kansas State Record an- 
nounced on April 8, 1870, that an attempt would be made to bring 
the Cincinnati Red Stockings to Topeka for a game with a picked 
team of Kansans. The Red Stockings, organized in 1867, were the 
first professional club in the United States. Apparently this am- 
bitious plan never materialized. Of more importance to Kansas 
baseball than this idle rumor was the organization of the Topeka 
Westerns, who were destined to become famous in Kansas baseball 
circles before long. 

Topeka’s alert theatrical agent, a gentleman named O. Sackett, 
was an opportunist who realized the possibilities of baseball as a 
crowd attraction. When the deal for the Red Stockings fell through 
he immediately boarded a train for Rockford, Ill. The Forest Citys 
of Rockford were the only club in the land that could compete on 
fairly even terms with the Cincinnati boys and Sackett figured they 

4. Kansas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, September 28, 1867. 


5. Ibid., August 27, 1868. 
6. Ibid., September 11, 1869. 
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would be an acceptable substitute. On May 5, 1870, the Topeka 
Kansas Daily Commonwealth announced that the Forest City club 
had been engaged to meet the state champion Kaw Valleys at the 
Topeka fairgrounds, May 11. ; 

In the Forest City lineup was A. G. Spalding, whose name later 
appeared on thousands of baseballs after he became the head of 
the great sporting goods house that bears his name. Spalding was 
one of the first great pitchers. In 1863 a Union soldier returning 
invalided to Rockford from the war found the local boys batting 
a ball around in aimless fashion. He told them he knew a better 
sport that he had learned in the army and taught them baseball. 
Spalding was one of his aptest pupils. The Forest Citys were soon 
organized and they were touring the country before many years 
had elapsed." 

Fifteen hundred persons crowded about the diamond at the Topeka 
fairground on that May afternoon long ago. In the visiting lineup 
were: Spalding, Hastings, Doyle, Addy, Foley, Barnes, Stires, Sim- 
mons and Barstow. For the Kaw Valleys the lineup included: 
‘Haskell, Whitman, Lane, Longfellow, White, Lefevre, Campbell, 
Griffin and Sears. It was announced that a picked nine of Kansas 
players would oppose Forest City the next afternoon. 

All things considered, the Kaws did not fare badly. The final 
audit showed a score of 41 to 6 for the Forest Citys. Sam Lakin, 
Topeka bank employee, was the umpire and each team provided its 
own score keeper, as the double check system was employed in 
those days. The “picked nine” was not so fortunate. This time the 
men from Illinois turned on the power and crushed the Kansans, 
97 to 12. The baseball “tournament” was a financial success, how- 
ever. Promoter Sackett made a neat profit and the elite of the city 
danced at Union hall the night of May 11, honoring the visiting 
athletes in a “Baseball Promenade.” § 

After this disaster Kansas teams confined their activities to intra- 
state competition for several years. Ottawa organized a team called 
the Nasbys and the boys from the Marais des Cygnes were off to 
an auspicious start with a 28 to 25 victory over Lawrence’s Kaw 
Valleys. The Kaws evened it up a few weeks later and captured 
the third game, 21 to 16, to retain the state title.® 

In 1871 Emporia introduced its Jayhawkers and a rival Lyon 
county team was organized at Americus, Emporia’s old county seat 


7. Irwin, Will, loc. cit., May 8, 15, June 12, 1909. 


8. Topeka Kansas Daily Commonwealth, May 12, 18, 1870; Daily Kansas State Record, 
Topeka, May 12, 13, 1870. 


9. Ottawa Journal, May 5, June 9, 1870. 
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rival. On July 14 the Emporia News announced an impending clash 
between the Jayhawkers and the Americus nine. “Come and witness 
the game, ye lovers of innocent and manly sports,” urged the News. 
The July 21 edition of the newspaper published an account of this 
game, which the Emporians won, 95 to 30. 

The Leavenworth Unions, successors to the Frontiers, celebrated 
the Fourth of July at Lawrence by winning a thrilling game from 
the Kaw Valley team, 24 to 22.7 It was a great day in Leavenworth 
baseball history and the jubilant fans claimed that the state cham- 
pionship had been returned to the Pioneer City. But the Leaven- 
worth enthusiasts had reckoned without the Topeka Westerns who 
were sweeping through their opposition like a combination harvester 
and thresher through ripe wheat. The Topekans silenced Leaven- 
worth and Lawrence by resounding victories over the Unions and the 
Kaw Valleys and mid-August found their claim to baseball su- 
premacy almost unchallenged. They accepted an invitation from 
the Emporia Jayhawkers with some condescension. 

The Jayhawkers had been playing the game for only two months 
when they met the mighty Westerns on the Emporia diamond. To- 
peka gamblers in the Western entourage were offering two to one 
odds that their team would double the score on the Emporia novices. 
There were many takers. Some Topekans had to borrow railroad 
fare to get out of town after the game when the surprising Jay- 
hawkers thumped the Westerns, 31 to 27. “The Topeka boys were 
too confident, and the Emporia boys kept cool,” wrote the News 
correspondent.1 It was the Westerns’ only defeat of the season, 
but the News claimed on September 15 that the Westerns had 
dodged a return game with the Emporians. “The Topeka Westerns 
had better emigrate to Greeley,” sneered the News. The Jayhawk- 
ers went to meet the Topeka club on its own grounds September 13, 
but the latter declined to play. They were so badly demoralized 
by their little game in Emporia some time before, the News con- 
tinued, “that they have not got their spirits up since.” 

Nevertheless, the Westerns dominated the field for the next eight 
or ten years. In the starting lineup in 1871 Jim McFarland was 
captain-pitcher, Glenny was behind the bat. LEvarts, Morris and 
Gilmore composed the outfield. Barnes was at first base; Morgan, 
second base; Ritchie, short stop and Moore, third base. The Rix 
brothers appeared frequently in the lineup, one as pitcher, the other 
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in the outfield. The Emporia giant killers on that memorable Au- 
gust afternoon in 1871 were: Hawkins, Lord and Cochran, outfield- 
ers; Randolph, first base; Willard, second base; Simms, short stop; 
Wales, third base; Halleck, pitcher; Rollins, catcher.** During the 
three-year period, 1874-1876, the Westerns met defeat but once. 
After the club had returned to the home stand from a road trip 
“down the Gulf Road” in August, 1876, the Ottawa Red Stock- 
ings took their measure by a score of 10 to 7.14 Fort Scott, Paola, 
LaCygne, Mound City and Pleasanton were among the teams that 
fell before the Westerns during their southeast Kansas invasion. 

Baseball was moving westward and many of the smaller towns 
had taken up the game. Ottawa met Williamsburg and Lyndon. 
Emporia’s schedule included games with Cottonwood Falls and 
Council Grove. Manhattan, Junction City, the Fort Riley soldiers, 
Abilene and Salina were competing out on the Union Pacific lines. 
Reports from along the Santa Fe indicated that Newton, Wichita 
and Hutchinson were rivals on the diamond. 

But the depressions, droughts and grasshopper invasions of the 
1870’s apparently sapped Kansas baseball enthusiasm to a con- 
siderable degree. There was little advance dope in the press when 
spring came ’round in 1880 and a Topeka newspaper queried, “What 
is the matter with Atchison, Lawrence and Leavenworth in regard 
to baseball?” Atchison, it recalled, had never had a good club, but 
what then had become of Manhattan, Wichita and Lyndon? 

The Westerns, with some new players in their lineup, were hard 
at work and Ottawa’s Red Stockings were ready for another season. 
But, aside from the renewed Ottawa-Topeka rivalry and periodical 
visits by touring clubs from Kansas City and Dubuque, Iowa, there 
was little activity during the ensuing summer months. History 
was made again on April 17, however, when the first inter-collegiate 
baseball game was played at Lawrence between the University nine 
and the Washburn team. 

For several years there had been desultory activity on Kansas 
college diamonds. Back in 1867, it will be recalled, the University 
team played matches with the Topeka Shawnees and the Lawrence 
Kaw Valleys. There is no record of games played by this team 
in a Scores pamphlet published by the Kansas University Athletic 
Association in January, 1932. Six baseball letters were awarded in 
1874, the roster of K-men reveals, but the first game recorded in 
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this pamphlet is a successful foray against the town team in 
1879. 

Washburn organized a team in 1880, played a practice game with 
the Westerns, in which the collegians were soundly drubbed and 
then invaded Lawrence for the match with K. U. Details of the 
game have not been recorded. The rival Lawrence newpaper men 
who covered the contest confined their remarks to personalities not 
related to the game. The Topeka Capital of April 19 published the 
score with little comment. It was 29 to 22 in favor of Washburn. 
The University nine came to Topeka for a return game four weeks 
later and tasted the sweets of revenge. The score of this game was 
22 to 10, K. U.?® 

Washburn’s team included DeHart, Elliot, Holliday, Ballinger, 
Tefft, Ross, Fowler, Heaton, and Quail. The University has no 
record of the 1880 baseball team, but the roster of K-men includes 
the names of seven men who won baseball letters that year, includ- 
ing: E. C. Little, M. Lovelace, D. J. Rankin, C. F. Scott, W. C. 
Spangler, R. E. Twitchell and S. T. Williams. Both Little and Scott 
served terms in congress after leaving the university. 

College athletics did not develop rapidly until the 1890’s, but 
Baker University had a baseball team as early as 1882 and played 
a game with K. U. that spring, according to Thomas A. Evans, 
alumni secretary at Baker. Records at Kansas University give the 
score of a meeting between the Jayhawks and the Methodists in 
1886. It was a 6-6 tie.*7 Baker has a record of the tie game, says 
Evans, but the Baldwin historians give the year as 1885 and the 
score as 16-16. Baseball games between Baker, K. U. and Wash- 
burn were regularly scheduled after 1888. Before the end of the 
century Emporia Normal, Ottawa, Kansas State, St. Mary’s, Beth- 
any and the College of Emporia were playing the game. 

Professional baseball gained a foothold during the boom of the 
middle 1880’s. The Topeka Westerns and their successors the 
Browns were semi-professional clubs during this period. Atchison, 
Kansas City and Leavenworth were hiring players and organized 
league baseball appeared in 1886 when Topeka and Leavenworth 
took franchises in the Western League, a six-club circuit that also 
included Denver, Leadville, Lincoln and St. Joseph.1* The Kansas 
teams did not fare well their first season. Anxious to advertise 
their booming city, several Topeka financiers decided to buy a club 
that would put Topeka on the baseball map in embossed capitals. 

16. The Commonwealth, Topeka, May 16, 1880. 
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The result was the collection of the highest priced and ablest crew of 
diamond athletes that ever represented a Kansas city. Goldsby’s 
Golden Giants, they were called. What a ball club! 

Early in 1887 the Western League was enlarged to an eight-club 
circuit, and by mid-season there were ten teams in the race. Lead- 
ville had dropped out but Kansas City, Hastings and Omaha were 
added. Emporia and Wichita came into the fold when the season 
was half finished but never caught up with the pack. Emporia fin- 
ished ninth and Wichita last. But the Golden Giants of Manager 
Goldsby breezed in to win the pennant about twenty games ahead of 
Lincoln, the nearest contender. The team finished with a percentage 
of nearly .800. Six Giants boasted batting averages above the .400 
mark. The great “Bugs” Holliday delighted the fans at Kenwood 
park with his home runs, seventeen for the season. These abnormal 
batting averages may be partially explained by the then prevailing 
rule crediting the batter with a hit and a time at bat for each base on 
balls. Under the present rules a base on balls does not count as a 
time at bat.?® 

But deflated real-estate values incidental to the bursting boom 
bubble depleted the Topeka war chest and the Giants were con- 
sidered too expensive a luxury for another season. Most of the 
talented members of that club, which has become almost a legend in 
Topeka, went back to the major leagues. The Western League was 
gradually diminished as hard-pressed club owners gave up their 
franchises during the lean years and only four clubs remained in 
1893, Topeka, Kansas City, Lawrence and St. Joseph. There was 
some brisk activity on college fields, however, and Junction City, 
Abilene, Manhattan and Enterprise formed a short-lived league in 
1895. The Missouri Valley League, training school for numerous 
major leaguers in later years, was organized about this time with 
representatives in several southeast Kansas towns. 

The Leavenworth Maroons, a fast semi-professional club, entered 
the picture in 1895 when they outdistanced all opposition. Junction 
City had a strong team that included “Dummy” Taylor, deaf-mute 
pitcher and outfielder, who played with the New York Giants in the 
early 1900’s. These towns, Junction City and Leavenworth, be- 
came baseball rivals in 1896. But interest lagged in Leavenworth 
and the Maroons were moved to Topeka in June.” Topeka or- 
ganized an athletic association and built a new ball park, which 
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stood on East Fifteenth street for many years. A Kansas State 
League was organized to include Junction City, Topeka, Emporia 
and Minneapolis. The Maroons performed well in their first Topeka 
appearance but when the games were over the club manager and the 
receipts vanished. Some of the Maroons had received no pay for 
weeks and had to walk to town from the ball park.*! 

The Kansas State League soon disbanded, but the Maroons con- 
tinued as the Topeka Blues and played independently with such 
worthy rivals as Atchison, Independence, Iola, Coffeyville and Junc- 
tion City. Abilene had a fast club and was winning games from 
Salina, Emporia, Chapman, Wichita and Fort Riley. On August 8, 
1896, the Daily Reflector pointed with pride to Abilene’s record of 
ten wins in thirteen starts. Unfortunately this boast was followed 
by successive defeats by Salina and Wichita. 

The Haskell Indians toured the state during the summer of 1896 
and 1897. The State League appeared again in 1897 with Atchison, 
Emporia, Junction City and Topeka. Abilene and Salina replaced 
Emporia and Junction City in 1898. Abilene threatened to run 
away with the race in the early games, but the club slumped, the 
war distracted public attention, and the team was disbanded in 
June.” 

Southeast Kansas was becoming a hotbed of baseball in the early 
1900’s. The Missouri Valley League produced Warren Seabough 
and Johnny Kane of Pittsburg, who were taken up by the Chicago 
Cubs. In 1903 the Missouri Valley circuit included Fort Scott, 
Joplin, Nevada, Leavenworth, Iola, Jefferson City, Sedalia and 
Pittsburg. The Western Association, which had been operating in 
Iowa and Illinois, shifted its sphere of activity to the southwest in 
1905 and opened as an eight-club loop with Joplin, Oklahoma City, 
Guthrie, Leavenworth, Sedalia, Wichita, Springfield and Topeka. 

Wichita’s entry was the city’s first baseball venture since 1887. 
Will Kimmel was the club owner and Jack Holland was imported 
from Little Rock, Ark., to manage the team. The “Jabbers” opened 
the season at the home grounds in Island park with a 3 to 2 defeat 
by Topeka. Ernie Quigley was at short stop for the visitors. The 
umpire was Brick Owens, who, like Quigley, became a famous 
major league umpire in later years. Owens’ Wichita debut was 
inauspicious, though exciting. Brick left the park with enraged 
fans demanding his blood because he had called a Wichita runner 
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out for failure to touch first and second bases.2* Wichita won the 
pennant that year, Topeka was seventh.** 

Richard G. Cooley, a former Detroit American League outfielder, 
piloted Topeka to a Western Association pennant in 1906. Hutch- 
inson had replaced Guthrie, and Webb City, Mo., succeeded Sedalia 
in the standings.*5 Leavenworth withdrew in 1908 and was replaced 
by Enid, Okla. Jack Holland won another pennant for Wichita in 
190776 and it was Cooley’s turn to bring the flag to the capital city 
in 1908.27 While the “Jimson League,” as Jay House, Topeka 
Capital columnist, called the W. A. circuit, provided lively sum- 
mer entertainment for thousands of citizens in Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma, it was definitely a “bush league.” The Class A 
Western League had been operating with six clubs, including Den- 
ver, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Lincoln and St. Joseph. 
Wichita and Topeka were added to this more select circle in 1909. 

The advent of Class A minor league baseball marks Kansas’ 
golden age in the professional game. In 191C twenty-five cities and 
towns were sponsoring teams in organized baseball. Wichita and 
Topeka were well established in the Western League. The Kansas 
State League, revived as a Class D organization, included McPher- 
son, Hutchinson, Lyons, Arkansas City, Great Bend, Newton, Wel- 
lington and the Twin Cities club, sponsored jointly by Strong City 
and Cottonwood Falls. The Central Kansas League, also of Class 
D rating, included Salina, Ellsworth, Abilene, Manhattan, Junction 
City, Clay Center, Beloit and Concordia. Larned later assumed 
the Twin Cities franchise in the State League.”* 

The Eastern Kansas League opened its first campaign in 1910 
with Seneca, Sabetha, Hiawatha, Holton, Horton and Marysville 
at the starting post.2® Down in the old W. A., Guthrie encountered 
financial difficulties before the end of the summer and the club was 
moved to Independence. In the Central Kansas League the Beloit 
club was moved to Chapman, probably the smallest Kansas town 
that ever sponsored a team in organized baseball.*° 

Kansas was ably represented in the major leagues at this time. 
Walter Johnson and Joe Wood, two of the greatest speed ball 
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pitchers of all time, were causing distress to American League bat- 
ters. Wood, who came from Ness City by way of the Hutchinson 
Western Association club, was with the Boston Red Sox. Johnson, 
who was born on a farm near Humboldt, was with the Washington 
Senators. Art Griggs of Topeka was an infielder with the St. Louis 
Browns. 

For some obscure reason Johnson was known as the “Big Train.” 
During the major portion of his career he maintained a winter home 
near Coffeyville and Grantland Rice called him the “Coffeyville 
Express.” Unfortunately the Senators were one of the weaker clubs 
during most of Johnson’s career. “Washington—first in war, first 
in peace and last in the American League,” was a popular vaude- 
ville laugh line for years. But the club finally won a pennant in 
1924 and Johnson, after nearly twenty years, had his first World 
Series opportunity against the late John McGraw’s New York 
Giants. Beaten in his first two efforts, Johnson went into the seventh 
and deciding game as a relief pitcher in the ninth inning and held 
the New York club scoreless until his teammates squeezed out a 
run in the twelfth to win the game and series.** 

In 1925 the Senators won the American League flag again and 
faced the Pittsburg Pirates in the series. Johnson was in great form, 
allowing but one run in eighteen innings to win his first two starts. 
Handicapped by a leg injury, he went down to defeat in the de- 
ciding game, which was played in a pouring rain.** The big Kan- 
san retired from active competition in 1927, ending his baseball 
career as manager of the Cleveland Indians in 1936. He sold his 
Coffeyville home after the death of his wife in 1930 and has since 
livéd in Maryland, where he is now the Republican nominee for 
congress from Maryland’s Sixth district. 

Joe Wood, known as “Smoky Joe” because of his dazzling fast 
ball, broke into organized baseball with the Hutchinson Western 
Association club in 1907 at the age of eighteen. His rise was rapid. 
In 1912 he was the mainstay of the Boston Red Sox pitching staff. 
The Red Sox won the American League pennant and met the New 
York Giants in the World Series. Wood opposed Big Jeff Tesreau, 
Giant ace, in the first game and won, 4 to 3. With three days 
rest he came back and stopped the Giants again, 3 to 1. His third 
appearance in a game which would have given his team the series, 
was met by a Giant bombardment that sent him to the club house 
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in the first inning. But Joe came back the next day as a relief 
pitcher in the eighth inning and held the Giants until his comrades 
broke a tie to win in the tenth.2* Wood now coaches baseball at 
Yale. 

A contemporary of Wood and Johnson was Fred Clarke, an out- 
fielder with a great batting eye and tremendous speed on the bases. 
Clarke played twenty-one years of major league baseball and was 
manager of the Pittsburg Pirates for a number of years. Since his 
retirement he has lived near Udall. 

Kansas clergymen and other advocates of strict Sabbath obser- 
vance conducted a stout fight against Sunday baseball but to little 
avail. A Kansas statute provided that persons “convicted of horse- 
racing, cockfighting or playing cards or games of any kind on Sun- 
day shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” The strict enforcement 
crowd invoked this statute against Ernest Prather who was arrested 
in Johnson county on July 14, 1907, for promoting a baseball game 
on the Sabbath. He was convicted in the district court but the case 
was appealed and the decision was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
Kansas.*° 

Justice Silas Porter, in presenting the opinion of the court, said in 
part, “This construction would make the statute apply to every 
game—to authors, whist, chess, checkers, backgammon and cribbage, 
even when played within the privacy of one’s home, and to croquet, 
basketball, tennis and golf, whether played in public or on private 
grounds.” ** Subsequent efforts to enact legislation specifically pro- 
hibiting Sunday baseball have been unsuccessful. A law passed in 
1907, however, prohibits baseball games on Memorial Day. 

With the approval of the supreme court Sunday baseball became 
so well established that it was countenanced in nearly every city in 
the state. A Minneapolis minister even conducted religious services 
at the ball park. Jay House observed that the umpire’s failure to 
come forward and ask forgiveness for his sins defeated the essential 
purpose of this innovation.** 

House, a popular columnist, was one of Kansas’ cleverest baseball 
writers. He perfected a style somewhat similar to that of Ring 
Lardner, who loved to magnify the incidentals of the game. The 
weather was one of House’s favorite themes. One game in the spring 
of 1910 was played on what he described as 
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the worst day for baseball ever seen in this latitude. It was not only nipping 
cold, but the wind blew fifty miles an hour every minute of the game. Half 
the time the players were obscured from the vision of the meager handful 
of fans in the stands by swirling clouds of dust. . . . Baseball was in- 
cidental. The players spent most of their time wiping dust from their eyes. 
Had there been no wind it would have been a fine day for skating.3& 

Baseball was a major sport in Kansas college circles during the 
golden age that preceded the World War. Baker, Washburn, 
Bethany, Emporia Teachers, Western Kansas Normal, College of 
Emporia, Friends, Fairmount, Ottawa, St. Mary’s, Kansas Wesleyan, 
Southwestern, Haskell, Kansas State and Kansas University had 
teams on the diamond. Lonberg of Washburn, Hal Harlan of 
K. U., Mason of Baker, Baird of Kansas State and Collins of St. 
Mary’s were a quintet of pitchers that would have graced any minor 
league staff. 

Harlan and Lonberg met in one of the most sensational pitching 
encounters in college history one May afternoon back in 1908. It 
was the third meeting of the season for K. U. and Washburn. The 
Jayhawkers had beaten Lonberg at Lawrence. Washburn had 
blanked the university men in an earlier game at Topeka. The 
deciding game was played on the Washburn field. Neither team 
scored in thirteen innings. In the fourteenth a homerun following 
a double gave K. U. two runs, a lead that looked mountainous. But 
the Ichabods came back with an assault on Harlan that produced 
five hits, three runs and victory.*® 

Baird of the Aggies shut out the Washburn nine that same season 
and Baker’s Mason also stopped the Ichabods. The Bethany Swedes 
had a great club in 1909, counting K. U. among their victims. In 
1910 the Aggies, as they called the Kansas State Wildcats in those 
days when the big Manhattan school was still a “cow college,” won 
20 out of 24 games with Baird carrying the pitching burden and 
Josh Billings, the Grantville boy who went to Cleveland via the To- 
peka Western League club, as first string catcher. 

Baker’s contribution to the pro game was “Zip” Zabel, a rangy 
right-handed pitcher, who broke in with the Kansas City Blues and 
later went to the Chicago Cubs. Zabel played football and basket- 
ball at Baker while he was a professional baseball player. This is an 
illustration of the liberality of collegiate eligibility rules in Kansas, 
where participation in professional baseball only disqualifies an 
athlete for that particular sport while he retains his amateur stand- 
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ing in other sports. In many Eastern colleges this would have dis- 
qualified Zabel from all competition. Baker alumni of the pre-war 
days recall that Zabel was a good basketball center and a hard- 
hitting fullback on the gridiron. 

The Kansas State and Central Kansas Leagues had ceased to 
exist before the end of the World War. Wichita lost its Western 
League club in 1933. Its last pennant was won in 1931. Art Griggs 
became owner in 1926, but moved the team to Tulsa in 1932. Frank 
Isbell then took over the Wichita franchise in an effort to keep the 
town on the organized baseball map, but after a few games in 1933 
the team moved to Muskogee. 

Since 1930 Wichita has held the state semipro tournament. The 
National Semipro Congress was organized in that city in 1935 when 
the first National Semipro tournament was held. Raymond Du- 
mont, former Wichita newspaperman, is president of the organiza- 
tion and the state and national tournaments are now annual events 
in the city. A baseball school is held annually in April. Wichita 
semipro enthusiasts contend that the semipro game is faster than 
the Class C professional baseball played at Topeka, Salina and 
Hutchinson and express little interest in attempts to place a Western 
Association club in their city. 

The ubiquitous Dick Cooley brought league baseball back to 
Topeka in 1922. At various times during the next few years To- 
peka, Arkansas City, Independence, Coffeyville, Hutchinson and 
Salina were represented either in the Southwestern League or the 
Western Association. Topeka won the Southwestern pennant in 
1925.41 The capital city tried Western League baseball in 1929, 
1930, 1931 and 1933, with little success. Some good players were 
developed and sold to major league clubs, but the Topeka entry 
failed to finish higher than sixth place in the standings. 

Wichita’s withdrawal from the Western League in 1933 and sev- 
eral abortive attempts to put Topeka, Hutchinson and other cities 
in the Western Association nearly killed the professional game in 
Kansas. Baseball, both amateur and professional, was at its lowest 
ebb in the early 1930’s. All the colleges abandoned the game but 
Kansas State. One of the hardest blows to college baseball was 
the passing of St. Mary’s. The little Catholic college had dominated 
Kansas amateur baseball circles for years and trained several play- 
ers for professional careers. Since 1931 the college enrollment has 
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been restricted to clerics, thus eliminating a program of competitive 
athletics. 

The American Legion Junior Baseball program has been one of 
the most potent factors in bringing about the revival of interest in 
baseball. Nation-wide in scope, the program was launched by the 
Legion in 1926 and has operated in Kansas since its inception. Boys 
below the age of seventeen are eligible for competition on clubs 
sponsored by local Legion posts. Kansas has forty teams in the 
field, who compete for the state championship and the right to enter 
the regional, sectional and national play-offs. The Western Sec- 
tional tournament was held at Topeka in 1934. The program is 
directed by the Junior Baseball subcommittee of the National 
Americanization commission of the American Legion.*” 

Major league magnates were not slow to recognize the potential 
value of the Junior Baseball program as a source of material for 
major league clubs. The National and American Leagues now con- 
tribute $20,000 toward the expense of the national play-offs. In 
the Junior World Series of 1939 Dan Barry of the American League 
and Ernest C. Quigley of St. Marys, a National League umpire, 
officiated.** 

A second factor in the revival of baseball in Kansas is the Ban 
Johnson League, an amateur organization for youths under 21. 
Named for the late Bancroft Johnson, who for many years was 
president of the American League, the Ban Johnson movement be- 
gan in Kansas City, Mo., in 1928, when the Kansas City Junior 
League was renamed in Mr. Johnson’s honor. The American League 
contributed $300 for a trophy as an award to the winning teams in 
1929. 

Harry Suter of Salina was granted permission to form the Ban 
Johnson League of Kansas in 1933. An eight-club league was or- 
ganized with clubs in Salina, Topeka, Beloit, Abilene, Wichita, 
El Dorado, Emporia and Dodge City. When applications were re- 
ceived from additional cities the league was split into three divisions. 
Division winners meet in an elimination series for the state title and 
since 1935 the Kansas champions have met the Missouri title holders 
in a series for the national championship.** 

Players who have reached their twenty-first birthdays after the 
first of the year are permitted to play during the ensuing season. 
No player receives any pecuniary compensation, although most of 
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the clubs have paid managers. The clubs are sponsored by civic 
organizations or by local industrial concerns. The Kansas Ban 
Johnson lineup is—Central division: Beloit, Concordia, Fairbury 
(Nebr.), Junction City, Beatrice (Nebr.), Manhattan and Marys- 
ville. In the Western division are: Dodge City, Garden City, 
Larned, Liberal and Pratt. The Southeastern division consists of 
Coffeyville, Fort Scott, Humboldt, Independence, Iola, Parsons and 
Pittsburg. Because the policy of the league is to avoid conflict with 
professional baseball, Salina and Topeka dropped out of the league 
when they acquired Western Association franchises. According to 
Walter Sloan of Topeka, president of the Ban Johnson League of 
Kansas, a sixth club may be added to the Western division and an 
eighth club to the Central division. Dr. G. L. Cowan of Dodge City 
is vice president and James E. Lang of Junction City is secretary 
and treasurer of the league. Leon Lundblade, Beloit attorney and 
former state president, recently succeeded Frank Goodman of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as national president. 

Night baseball, which was introduced to Kansas in 1932, has 
proved to be the salvation of the professional game. The Hutch- 
inson, Salina and Topeka Western Association clubs play most of 
their games under the flood lights. When league baseball returned 
to Kansas in 1937 club owners wisely followed the example of the 
small colleges who have made night football pay in recent years. 
Kansas’ leisure class is neither numerous nor sufficiently interested 
in baseball to fill the stands on week days, but “fans” who spend 
their afternoons at the office or the golf club are patronizing the 
night games. 

Soft ball, which local tradition says was originated by Topekans 
in 1916, has acquired a tremendous popularity in the past five years. 
The new game has stimulated interest in its parent sport, recent de- 
velopments have proven. Topeka has twenty or more soft ball 
teams playing to large and enthusistic crowds and the city cele- 
brated its return to organized baseball in 1939 by establishing a new 
season’s attendance record for the Western Association. 

Kansas University, which had dropped baseball in 1931, put a 
team on the diamond again in 1937. Baker, pioneer in college 
athletics, renewed baseball activity in 1939, after an interlude of ten 
years, and the Haskell Indians were back in the game to provide 
neighborly rivalry for the Baldwin team. Friends University and 
Sterling College also are playing baseball again. Many of the 
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larger high schools took up the game in 1940, including Wyandotte 
and Ward of Kansas City, the two Wichita high schools and To- 
peka. 

Kansas is well represented in the major leagues today. Pittsburg, 
always a baseball center, is the winter home of Don Gutteridge of 
the St. Louis Cardinals and Ray Mueller of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Eldon Auker, a former Kansas State College athlete whose home is 
at Noreatur, is now with the St. Louis Browns. Auker, a pitcher, 
was previously with the Detroit Tigers and the Boston Red Sox. 
Elon Hogsett, left-handed Indian pitcher from Ness City, was a 
team mate of Auker’s at Detroit for two seasons. He was sent 
back to the minor leagues, but returned to the American League 
this spring as a member of the Philadelphia Athletics. Fred Brickell 
and Forrest Jensen, both of Wichita, are with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and Ira Smith, another resident of the Sedgwick county metropolis, 
is with the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Many Kansas baseball players reached the top of the ladder in 
the years gone by, including Frank Isbell, who played second base 
for the old Chicago White Sox. Isbell has been a resident of Wich- 
ita for forty years and is now a member of the Sedgwick county 
board of commissioners. Claude Hendricks of Stanley was one of 
the mainstays of the Pittsburgh Pirates pitching staff in the World 
War era. The Barnes brothers, Jess and Zeke, who came from a 
farm near Circleville, pitched good ball for the major leagues 
in the 1920’s. Jess Barnes starred in the 1921 World Series be- 
tween the Giants and the Yankees. Jake Beckley of Leavenworth 
played first base for the Cardinals for several seasons at the pea! 
of his career. Art Griggs of Topeka, played in the outfield for the 
St. Louis Browns for many years and later managed several minor 
league clubs, including Wichita. Judge Hugo Wedell of the Kan- 
sas supreme court, a resident of Chanute, was once with the Phila- 
delphia Phillies, as were Ray Pierce and George Darrow of Topeka. 

Hutchinson’s most notable contribution was Babe Adams, one of 
Pittsburgh’s great pitchers. Charlie Keller, another Salt City boy, 
was with the Chicago White Sox. Newton claims Nick Allen, erst- 
while catcher for the Cincinnati Reds. Kansas City produced Zack 
Wheat, Brooklyn outfielder and his brother Mack, a catcher with 
the same club. Pat Collins, now a Kansas City business man, is a 
former New York Yankees’ catcher. 

Dale Gear, a Topeka resident for nearly thirty years, has devoted 
the major portion of his life to the game. After a playing career 
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in major and minor leagues, Gear came to the capital city in 1912 
as manager of the Western League club. For many years he was 
president of both the Western League and the Western Association. 
Gear retired from baseball in 1935. 

St. Marys claims that Charlie Comiskey, first baseman of the old 
St. Louis Browns, was once a resident of that city. Comiskey and 
Ted Sullivan, another St. Marys Irishman, played ball together in 
the American Association and the National League. Comiskey 
and Ban Johnson organized the American League in 1900. For 
many years Comiskey was owner of the Chicago White Sox.* 

Steve O’Rourke, formerly coach at St. Mary’s College, is a scout 
for the Boston Red Sox. His neighbor in St. Marys is Ernest C. 
Quigley, who is probably the best known figure in Kansas sport 
circles and the dean of National League umpires. Bob Enslie, 
Waterville; George Magerkurth, McPherson; George Barr, Scam- 
mon; and Brick Owens, Pittsburg, are other Kansans who became 
major league umpires.** 


46. The writer is compiling a list’of Kansans who played major league baseball and will 
appreciate the assistance of sports editors, former players and lovers of the game in com- 
pleting an authentic list. The names will be filed with the Kansas State Historical Society. 


47. The Topeka Daily Capital, March 24, 1940. 
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Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heten M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 
books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy, loca! history and 
out-of-state directories; and books on the Indians of North America, 
United States history, biography and allied subjects which are clas- 
sified under general. 

We receive regularly the publications of many historical societies 
by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genealogical pub- 
lications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1938, to September 30, 1939. Government 


and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appears in 
the report of the secretary in the February issue of the Quarterly. 


KANSAS 


Aaron, MADELEINE, Prairie Galleons, a Book of Poems. Paterson, N. J., 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. 

ALBERTSON, FREDERICK WiLu1AM, Ecology of Mixed Prairie in West Central 
Kansas. Lincoln, Neb., 1937. 

American Country Lire Association, The People and the Land: Proceed- 
ings of the Twentieth American Country Life Conference, Manhattan, 
Kansas, October 14-16, 1937. Chicago, University of Chicago Press [c1938]. 

BatcH, Witu1AM Monroe, The Education of Linton Usher. (Reprinted from 
the Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1938.) 

Baney, Ratpu E., Behind the Scenes in Germany, a Story of Everyday Life 
in Nazi Germany.. Kansas City, Mo. [Brown-White Company, c1939]. 

Baxter, Mrs. Laura (FALKeNRICH), and ALPHA Latzkr, Modern Clothing; a 
Text for the High School Girl. Chicago, J. B. Lippincott Company [c1938]. 

Beats, CaRLETON, American Earth; the Biography of a Nation. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company [c1939]. 

, Glass Houses, Ten Years of Free-Lancing. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1938. 
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Brown, Mrs. Marcarer (Herrzier), The Surgeon’s Daughter. Los Angeles 
Wetzel Publishing Company, Inc. [c1938]. 

Bryson, Mrs. Nerrie (Kors), Prairie Days. Los Angeles, Ttmes-Mirror 
[{c1939). 

Carson, Mrs. Karuarine (GarpNER), Mrs. Pennington. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons [c1939]. 

Crank, Mrs. Harrier (Ringway), and Mrs. Noran Yetrer Tawney, In Re- 
membrance, Early Pioneer Settlers of Ogallah and Community, 1877-1881, 
No impr. 

Cotmery, Harry Water, America’s Challenge to College Students; an Ad- 
dress Delivered at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, February 6, 1989. 
No impr. 

Corcoran, W1ILLIAM, Golden Horizons. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith Company, 
1937. 

Counts, Georce Sytvester, The Prospects of American Democracy. New 
York, The John Day Company [c1938]. 

Crarton, ALLEN, Play Directing. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 

CRANDALL, ALLEN, Isaac Goldberg, an Appreciation. Sterling, Colo., The 
Author, 1934. 

, Sunlight in His Eyes. Stockdale, Kan., The Crandall Press, 1938. 
, The Man From Kinsman. Sterling, Colo., The Author, 1933. 

Craven, THomas, ed., A Treasury of American Prints; a Selection of One 
Hundred Etchings and Lithographs by the Foremost Living American 
Artists. New York, Simon and Schuster [c1939]. 

CritreENDEN, Henry Huston, The Battle of Westport and National Memonal 
Park. Kansas City, Mo., The Lowell Press, 1938. 

Cross, Jor, Cattle Clatter; a History of Cattle From the Creation to the Tezas 
Centennial in 1936. [Kansas City, Mo., Walker Publications, Inc., ¢1938.] 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN CoLonists, Kansas Sociery, comp., Old Shawnee 
Mission, 1839-1939. Compiled in Commemoration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Erection of the First Building at the Shawnee Manual 
Labor School. No impr. [1939.] 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.uTIOoN, Kansas, Proceedings of the Forty- 
first Annual State Conference, Ripley Hotel, Newton, Kansas, March 29- 
30-31, 1989. No impr. 

DetaHay, Mark W., Abraham Lincoln. New York, Daniel H. Newhall, 1939. 
Reprint. 

Dosiz, JAMES Franx, A Vaquero of the Brush Country. New York, Grosset 
and Dunlap [c1929]. 

Driscott, Cuartes Benepicr, The Life of O. O. McIntyre. New York, The 
Greystone Press, 1938. 

Erescu, Jost, Elegant Amusement .. . Block Prints and Sketches by 
the Author. (Beloit, The Gazette Press, 21937.] 

, Examples and Explanation of the Various Kinds of Prints From an 
Intaglio Plate. Beloit, The Gazette Press [c1938]. 

FarrcHILtp, Davin Granpison, Shall We Have an Out of Doors or an Indoor 
Civilization? Shall We Plant Trees or Build Buildings? No impr. 

, The World Was My Garden; Travels of a Plant Explorer. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
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FeprraL Waiters’ Prosecr, Kansas, comps., A Guide to Salina, Kansas. Salina, 
Advertiser-Sun [1939]. 

, The Larned City Guide. Larned, Chamber of Commerce, 1938. 

Frory, F. C., Pioneer Days; Interesting Incidents and History of Early Days 
in Elk County. No impr. 

Fort LeaveNwortH, Post CuHapgL, Siztieth Anniversary Service of the Dedi- 
cation of the Post Chapel, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1878-19388. No impr. 

Ft. Scott, Kansas, City Directory, 1938. Parsons, Jayhawk Directory Com- 
pany, n. d. 

Fowuer, Georcs M., and others, Chertification in the Tri-State (Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri) Mining District. New York, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, cl1934. (Technical Publication, No. 532.) 

Goto, Micuagu, Life of John Brown. Girard, Kan., Haldeman-Julius Com- 
pany [cl1924]. (Little Blue Book, No. 521.) 

Graves, Wiu1aM Wurrss, Life and Times of Mother Bridget Hayden. St. 
Paul, Kan., Journal Press, 1938. (Graves Historical Series, No. 8.) 

Hassett, H. H., Cowboys and Catileland. Nashville, Tenn., The Parthenon 
Press [1937]. 

Haypen, Mrs. Dorornea (Hoacuin), These Pioneers. Los Angeles [Ward 
Ritchie Press], 1938. 

Hiss, Ben, Two Men on a Job. [Philadelphia, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, c1938.] 

Huu, W. A., Historic Hays. (Hays, News Publishing Company, 1938.] 

Hinxis, THomas Ciark, Buckskin, the Story of a Western Horse. New 
York, William Morrow and Company, 1939. 

Hornvitue, Mrs. Juuia Simons, Grandfather. (Chicago, 1938.] 

Hoover, Meanie S., The Alien Contribution to the History of Barton County, 
Kansas; Being a Thesis Presented to the Graduate Faculty of Fort Hays 
Kansas State College in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Master of Science. May 29, 1939. Typed. 

Horcuxiss, H. G., Oil in Kansas; Barton and Stafford Counties. Wichita, 
c1938. 

, Oil in Kansas; Counties: Ellis, Rooks, Trego, Graham, Norton, Phil- 
lips, Sheridan, Gove, Decatur. Wichita, c1938. 

, Oil in Kansas; Counties: Scott, Thomas, Sherman, Logan, Wichita, 
Wallace, Greeley, Rawlins, Cheyenne. Wichita, c1938. 

, Oil in Kansas; Rice County. Wichita, c1938. 

——, Oil in Russell County. Wichita, c1938. 

, Oil in the Forest City Basin, N. E. Kansas and Northern Missouri. 
Rev. ed. Wichita, c1939. 

Howe, Harotp, Local Government Finance in Kansas. Topeka, The Kansas 
State Planning Board, April, 1939. Mimeographed. 

IseLy, Buss, Blazing the Way West. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 

Isety, Mrs. Frora Kunigunpe (Duncan), Blue Star, Told From the Life of 
Corabelle Fellows. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 

Jackson, Mrs. Maup C., Plays and Recitations for Tots; for the First Grade 
and Pre-School Ages. Chicago, T. S. Denison and Company [c1938]. 
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——, The Rainbow at Roads End. Kansas City, Mo., Burton Publishing 
Company [c1931]. 

Kansas Boarp or SoctaL WELFARE, Bureau or Pusiic Rewations, A Study in 
Public Assistance and Other Phases of Social Security: The Kansas Social 
Welfare Program. October, 1938. Mimeographed. 

Kansas Lecisiative Councit, Research DeparTMENT, Appropriations and 
Control of Funds for State Printing. Preliminary Report. (Publication, 
No. 78, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Central Receiving Prison; a Supplementary Statement Containing Pre- 
liminary Plans of the Prison Developed by the State Architect’s Offce. 
(Publication, No. 91, December, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Cost of Government in Kansas. Total and Per Capita Cost—State 
and Local, Ten Fiscal Years, 1929-1938. (Publication, No. 83, November, 
1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Legislative Functions of Administrative Agencies. Preliminary Re- 
port. (Publication, No. 84, November, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

— , Organization of State Highway Systems . . . (Publication, No. 86, 
February, 1939.) Mimeographed. 

——,, Personnel Administration . . . Preliminary Report, Prepared for 
Committee on Municipal Government and Fees and Salaries. (Publication, 
No. 89, November, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

, Program for Kansas Prisons. Institutional Survey, Report No. 9. 
(Publication, No. 90, November 17, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

———., Sales Tax: Exemption of Food, and Collection From Consumer. 
Supplementary to Report No. 1. (Publication, No. 82, October, 1938.) 
Mimeographed. 

, Social Welfare Problems, 1939. No. 1, The Lien Provision 
Prepared for House Committee on Public Welfare. (Publication, No. 92, 
January, 1939.) Mimeographed. 

, State Financial Administration in Kansas. Preliminary Report. (Pub- 
lication, No. 81, August, 1938.) Mimeographed. 

Kansas Magazine, 1939. Manhattan, Kansas State College Press, c1939. 

Kansas Strate CoLiece oF AGRICULTURE AND AppLiep Science, The College in 
the Life of the Land; to Commemorate the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Founding of Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 
[Manhattan] Kansas State College Press, 1938. 

Kansas Strate PLanninG Boarp, Collection of Personal Property Tazes in 
Kansas, 1927-1936, Inclusive . . . Topeka, Kansas State Planning Board, 
1939. Mimeographed. 

, Collection of Personal Property Taxes in Kansas, 1927-1936, Inclusive 
(Preliminary Report on Thirty Counties). Topeka, The Kansas State 
Planning Board, December, 1938. Mimeographed. 

——, Effects of Homestead Exemption on Assessed Valuations (Preliminary 
Report). Topeka, The Kansas State Planning Board, February, 1939. 
Mimeographed. 

, Progress Report, Coffey County Planning Board. Topeka, The Kansas 
State Planning Board, March, 1939. Mimeographed. 

———,, Progress Report, Nemaha County Planning Board. Topeka, Kansas 
State Planning Board, August, 1938. Mimeographed. 
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——, Property Taxation in Coffey County, Kansas, 1925-1936. Topeka, 
Kansas State Planning Board, June, 1938. Mimeographed. 

, Property Tazation in Saline County, Kansas, 1925-1936. Topeka, 
Kansas State Planning Board, April, 1939. Mimeographed. 

, Relation of Assessed Value to Sales Value of Kansas Real Estate, 
1933-19387, Inclusive. Topeka, Kansas State Planning Board, December, 
1938. Mimeographed. 

, Relation of Assessed Value to Sales Value of Kansas Real Estate, 
1933-1937, Inclusive. . . . Topeka, Kansas State Planning Board, 1939. 
Mimeographed. 

——., What Kansas Produces. . . . Topeka, Kansas State Planning Board, 
June, 1939. Mimeographed. 

Kansas University, General Program of Events, Forums, Exhibits Com- 
memorating the Nineteen Years of Service by Chancellor E. H. Lindley. 
Sizty-seventh Annual Commencement, June 9 to 12, 1939. No impr. 

Ketty, Mrs. Fiorence Fincu, Flowing Stream; the Story of Fifty-six Years 
in American Newspaper Life. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1939. 

Keve, Otiver Morton, ed., The Coming Kingdom; Sermons by Methodist 
Ministers, Kansas. Parsons, Commercial Publishers, 1939. 

Krmsatu, C. A., comp., History of Bluemont College, Mother of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. [Manhattan, C. A. Kimball, 1926.] 

Kinsetta, THomas H., A Centenary of Catholicity in Kansas, 1822-1922; the 
History of Our Cradle Land (Miami and Linn Counties) ; Catholic Indian 
Missions and Missionaries of Kansas. . . . Kansas City, The Casey 
Printing Company, 1921. 

Kirkpatrick, Exvxtis Lore, and AcNes M. Boynton, Js There an American 
Youth Movement? Madison, The University of Wisconsin, Agricultural 
Extension Service [1934]. (Circular 271.) 

Kircu, Kennetu, The Associated Press in Kansas: Its Background and De- 
velopment. Submitted to the Department of Journalism and the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of Kansas in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts. [1937.] Typed. 

Lanpes, KENNETH Knicut, and Raymonp P. Keroner, Geology and Oil and 
Gas Resources of Logan, Gove, and Trego Counties, Kansas. (Lawrence, 
1939.] (Kansas Geological Survey, Mineral Resources Circular, No. 11.) 

League or Kansas Municipa.iries, comp., Kansas Directory of Public Officials 
(Federal, State, County, City, School, and Township) and Index to Coun- 
ties and Cities, 1939-1940. Lawrence, The League of Kansas Municipalities, 
1939. 

Linviey, Mrs. Berry (Grimes), and Ernest K. Linptey, A New Deal for 
Youth; the Story of the National Youth Administration. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1938. 

Linn, James Weser, James Keeley, Newspaperman. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company [c1937]. 

LourHan, Mrs. Hatrie (Horner), Spanish Eyes That Smile. St. Paul, Library 
Service Guild [c1938]. 

Lovet, Neva, and Izora Hecker, Bunny and the Garden, a Preprimer. Chi- 
cago, Beckley-Cardy Company, c1938. 

Lowry, Grace, Life of Eugene Ware, a Thesis Submitted to the Graduate 
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Division in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Master of Science, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, July, 
19386. Typed. 

Luut, Hersert GALEN, The Grundies and the Babbitts in a Changing Civiliza- 
tion, a Study in Current Social Lags for College Classes in Principles of 
Education and Curriculum. No impr. 

McCreicut, M. I., Buffalo Bone Days; a Short History of the Buffalo Bone 
Trade, a Sketch of Forgotten Romance of Frontier Times. (Sykesville, Pa, 
Nupp Printing Company, c1939.] 

Matin, James Ciaupe, Speaker Banks Courts the Free-Soilers; the Frémont- 
Robinson Letter of 1856. (Reprinted from The New England Quarterly, 
March, 1939.) 

Matorr, Deane Wawpo, Problems in Agricultural Marketing. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

Moker, ALFRED JAMES, Fort Caspar (Platte Bridge Station). Casper, Wyo- 
ming, The Prairie Publishing Company, 1939. 

Netson, Georce Wiisur, A History of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Herington, Kansas. ([Herington, The Advertiser Print, 1939.] 

O.een, Orro O., Mariadahl Lutheran Church, Diamond Jubilee Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary, 1863-1938. No impr. 

Orr, Dovetass Winnett, and Mrs. Jean (WALKER) Orr, Health Insurance 
With Medical Care; the British Experience. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 

OverMyYER, Grace, Government and the Arts. New York, W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. [c1939]. 

Prnet, Frank Leo, Seventy-five Years of Education in Kansas. Reprinted 
privately for his friends by the author. [1938.] 

Polk’s Chanute (Neosho County, Kans.) City Directory, 1936, Including 
Neosho County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1936. 

Polk’s Coffeyville (Montgomery County, Kansas) City Directory, 1937. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1937. 

Polk’s Emporia (Lyon County, Kans.) City Directory, 19386. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Hutchinson (Reno County, Kans.) City Directory, 1935, Including Reno 
County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1935. 

Polk’s Independence (Montgomery County, Kans.) City Directory, 1987. 
Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1937. 

Polk’s Kansas City (Wyandotte County, Kans.) Directory, 1936. Kansas 
City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Leavenworth (Leavenworth County, Kans.) City Directory, 1936, In- 
cluding Leavenworth County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Com- 
pany, c1936. 

Polk’s Ottawa (Franklin County, Kans.) City Directory, 1936, Including 
Franklin County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Pittsburg (Crawford County, Kans.) City Directory, 1936. Kansas City, 
Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Pratt City Directory and Pratt Rural Routes, 1926. Kansas City, Mo., 
R. L. Polk and Company, c1926. 
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Polk’s Salina (Saline County, Kans.) City Directory, 1937, Including Saline 
County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1938, Including 
Shawnee County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1938. 

Polk’s Wichita (Kansas) City Directory, 1988. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk 
and Company, c1938. 

Polk’s Winfield (Cowley County, Kansas) City Directory, 1937, Including 
Cowley County. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, c1936. 

Porter, Kenneru Wiaain, The High Plains. New York, The John Day Com- 
pany [c1938]. 

Puc, Burron Homer, A Better Way to Make Money . . . New York, 
The Ronald Press Company [c1939]. 

PurnaM, Georce Patmer, Soaring Wings; a Biography of Amelia Earhart. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company [c1939]. 

RANDALL, Mary Boat, W. R. Boal, Druggist, 1851-19386. Mimeographed. 

Runyon, Damon, Take It Easy. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1938. 

Sauina, First Mernopist Episcopa, Cuurcu, Seventy-five Years Ago in Sa- 
lina: Celebrating the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Salina, Kansas. (Salina, Consolidated, 1938.] 

Sanrorp, Nora, Winds of Destiny. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc. [c1938). 

Scorr, Mrs. Martan (GALLAGHER), Chautauqua Caravan. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, 1939. 

Setpen ApvocaTe, Setpen, Kansas, Early Northwest Kansas History; Written 
by People Who Lived It and In Their Own Words . . . Selden, The 
Selden Advocate, n. d. 

Suaw, Lioyp, Cowboy Dances, a Collection of Western Square Dances. Cald- 
well, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 

SHetpon, Cartes Monrose, The History of ‘In His Steps’ by Its Author. 
[Topeka, Kan.] Privately Printed [c1938]. 

SHERWIN, ALBERTA McManon, Tapers to the Sun. Mill Valley, Calif., The 
Wings Press, 1939. 

Speer, Rotto Crayton, Some Speer and Related Families Connected With 
the History and Affairs of Kansas. Typed. 

Srrance, Lew A., “La Fontaine and Those Who Made It,” a Brief Review of 
the Early Families and Settlement Along the Wilson-Montgomery County 
Line . . . 1848-1910. (Parker, Parker Message, c1938.] 

Tarr, Rozert, Photography and the American Scene, a Social History, 18389- 
1889. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. 

TrmeHMAN, Mrs. Zor AcNngs (Stratton), Quanah, the Eagle of the Comanches. 
Oklahoma City, Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1938. 

Topeka, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND Revenvus, Annual Report of the City 
of Topeka for Year Ending December 31, 1938. No impr. 

Topeka, Porwin PresspyTeRIAN CuurcH, Golden Anniversary . . . 1889- 
1989. No impr. 

Touszy, THomas Sanrorp, Buffalo Bill. New York, Rand McNally and 
Company, c1938. 
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Unrrep Srates, Orrice oF GOVERNMENT Reports, Directory of Federal and State 
Departments and Agencies in Kansas. Revised to July 15, 1939. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Unrrep Srates Cavatry, 2p RecimMent, Centennial, Second United States 
Cavalry . . . 1836-1986. No impr. 

VestaL, Stanuey, The Old Santa Fe Trail. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1939. 

, Professional Writing. New York, The Macmillian Company, 1938. 

Virtue, Maxine Boorp, Laws Affecting Women in Kansas. Topeka, Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1939. (University of Kansas, Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 10.) 

Waturer, Jakos, A German Conscript With Napoleon; Jakob Walter’s Recol- 
lections of the Campaigns of 1806-1807, 1809, and 1812-1813, According to a 
Manuscript Found at Lecompton, Kansas. Lawrence, University of Kan- 
sas, Department of Journalism Press, 1938. (Humanistic Studies, Vol. 6, 
No. 3.) 

Warp, Mrs. May Wuuiams, From Christmas-Time to April. Dallas, The 
Kaleidograph Press [c1938]. 

Wappen, Ernig, Thrilling Tales of Kansas From 1873 to 1988. 2d rev. ed. 
N. p., 1938. 

[Way, H. Rowtanp], Memories of Dr. William Foulkes, a Man Who Walked 
With God. No impr. 

WELLMAN, Paut Iseuin, Jubal Troop. New York, Carrick and Evans, Inc. 
[c1939]. 

Wuire, WiiuiAM ALLEN, A Puritan in Babylon. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 

Witson, Joe O., Wilson’s Poems. Hays, Kan., News Publishing Company, 
c1938. 

Woxters, Gitpert Francis, A Socio-Economic Analysis of Four Rural Parishes 
in Nemaha County, Kansas. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University 
of America, 1938. 

Woopwarp, Cuester, Out of the Blue; Essays on Books, Art and Travel. 
Chicago, Normandie House, 1939. 

Yost, Genevieve, William Elsey Connelley, 1855-1930 ; a Bibliography. Typed. 

Zrecter, D. Paut, and R. W. Moraan, St. Paul in Britain; or the Founding 
of the British Israelitish Church as Opposed to the Gentile Papal Church 
of Rome. Washington, D. C., The Torch Publishing Society, 1938. 


THE WEST 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM MarsHALL, Narrative of a Ride to the Rocky Mountains 
in 1834. Edited by Albert J. Partoll. [Missoula, Montana State Univer- 
sity, 1939.] (State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, 
No. 27.) 

BickHAM, WiLu1AM Denison, From Ohio to the Rocky Mountains. Editorial 
Correspondence of the Dayton (Ohio) Journal. Dayton, Journal Book and 
Job Printing House, 1879. 

BwwELL, JoHN, A Journey to California With Observations About the Country, 
Climate and the Route to This Country . . . a Day-by-Day Record of 
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the Journey From May 18, 1841, to November 6, 1841 . . . San Fran- 
cisco, John Henry Nash, 1937. 

Bruce, Ropert, Three Old Plainsmen . . . New York, R. Bruce [c1923]. 

Burns, Watter Nosie, Tombstone; an Iliad of the Southwest. New York, 
Grosset and Dunlap [c1929]. 

Catuin, Grorce, Last Rambles Amongst the Indians of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Andes. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1867. 

, Life Amongst the Indians. London, Sampson Low, Son and Com- 
pany, 1861. 

Cuase, CHaRLEs Monrog, The Editor's Run in New Mezico and Colorado 
ah [Montpelier, Vt., Argus and Patriot Steam Book and Job Printing 
House, 1882.] 

Covorapo Couiece, Covorapvo Srrines, Westward the Course of Empire; Four 
Lectures on America’s Westward Frontier. Colorado Springs, 1938. (Colo- 
rado College Publication, General Series, No. 216; Studies Series, No. 25.) 

Cooke, Pumip Sr. Georce, Witut14m Henry CHase Wuirina, and FRANcoIs 
Xavier Ausry, Exploring Southwestern Trails, 1846-1854. Edited by Ralph 
P. Bieber. Glendale, Calif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1938. (South- 
west Historical Series, Vol. 7.) 

CrocHan, Georce, George Croghan’s Journal of His Trip to Detroit in 1767. 

Edited by Howard H. Peckham. Ann Arbor, The University of 
Michigan Press, 1939. 

Davipson, Leverte Jay, and Prupence Bostwick, eds., The Literature of the 
Rocky Mountain West, 1803-1903. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1939. 

DELLENBAUGH, FREDERICK SAMUEL, Frémont and 49, the Story of a Remark- 
able Career and Its Relation to the Exploration and Development of Our 
Western Territory, Especially of California. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1914. 

FeperaL Writers’ Prosect, The Oregon Trail; the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean. New York, Hastings House [cl1939]. (American Guide 
Series.) 

Fercusson, Harvey, The Santa Fe Omnibus, a Trilogy of the Santa Fe Trail, 
Containing Three Complete Novels . . . Wolf Song, In Those Days, 
The Blood of the Conquerors. New York, Grosset and Dunlap [c1921- 
1929]. 

Firen, Asicar. Herzer, Junipero Serra; the Man and His Works. Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg and Company, 1914. 

FietcHer, DANIEL Coo.epce, Reminiscences of California and the Civil War. 
Ayer, Mass., Press of Huntley S. Turner, 1894. 

Foreman, Grant, Marcy and the Gold Seekers; the Journal of Captain R. B. 
Marcy, With an Account of the Gold Rush Over the Southern Route. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1939. 

Froeset, Juuius, Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico, 
and the Far West of the United States. London, Richard Bentley, 1859. 

([Goprrey, Epwarp 8.], After the Custer Battle. [Letter to the Artist Edgar 
S. Paxson who painted “Custer’s Last Stand.”] Missoula, Montana State 
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University, 1939. (State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest His. 
tory, No. 29.) 

Greensie, Mrs. Marsorre Latra (Barstow), American Saga; the History and 
Literature of the American Dream of a Better Life. New York, Whittlesey 
House [c1939]. 

Hai, James, Notes on the Western States; Containing Descriptive Sketches 
of Their Soil, Climate, Resources and Scenery. Philadelphia, Harrison Hall, 
1838. 

HALLENBECK, Cieve, Alvar Nijiez Cabeza De Vaca; the Journey and Route 
of the First European to Cross the Continent of North America, 1534-1536. 
Glendale, Calif., The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1940 [c1939]. 

Hartiey, Ceci. B., Hunting Sports in the West, Comprising Adventures of 
the Most Celebrated Hunters and Trappers. Philadelphia, John E. Potter 
and Company [c1859]. 

Heaty, Jonn T., An Adventure in the Idaho Mines. Missoula, Montana 
State University, n. d. (State University of Montana, Sources of North- 
west History, No. 26.) 

Jacoss, OraANGE, Memoirs of Orange Jacobs . . . Containing Many Inter- 
esting, Amusing and Instructive Incidents of a Life of Eighty Years or More, 
Fifty-six Years of Which Were Spent in Oregon and Washington. Seattle, 
Lowman & Hanford Company, 1908. 

[Jess, Mrs. Jonn Beverrpce Giapwyn], A Strange Career: Life and Adven- 


tures of John Gladwyn Jebb . . . Edinburgh, William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1894. 

Kewty, Cuartes, Outlaw Trail; a History of Butch Cassidy and His Wild 
Bunch . . . Salt Lake City, The Author, 1938. 


LeonarD, Irvine ALBERT, tr., Spanish Approach to Pensacola, 1689-1693. Albu- 
querque, The Quivira Society, 1939. (Quivira Society, Publications, Vol. 9.) 

Lovinc, Brapy Antoine, Thornton Kelly Tyson, Pioneer Home Missionary. 
Kansas City, Mo., The Western Baptist Publishing Company, 1915. 

McCurntock, James H., Mormon Settlement in Arizona, a Record of Peaceful 
Conquest of the Desert. Phoenix [The Manufacturing Stationers, Inc.], 
1921. 

Minick, Mrs. Atice ANN (Lockwoop), One Family Travels West. Boston, 
Meador Publishing Company, 1936. 

Myers, Frank, Soldiering in Dakota, Among the Indians, in 1863-4-5. Huron, 
Dakota, Huronite Printing House, 1888. (Reprinted by the State Historical 
Society, Pierre, S. D., 1936.) 

Patou, Francisco, The Expedition Into California of the Venerable Padre 
Fray Junipero Serra and His Companions in the Year 1769. . . . San 
Francisco, Nueva California Press, 1934. 

Parker, NatHAN Howe, Jowa As It Is in 1855; a Gazetteer for Citizens and 
a Hand-book for Immigrants. . . . Chicago, Keen and Lee, 1855. 

Ravoux, AucusTine, Reminiscences, Memoirs and Lectures. . . . St. Paul, 
Brown, Treacy and Company, 1890. 

Rice, Epwin Wuur, After Ninety Years. Philadelphia, American Sunday- 
School Union [c1924]. 

Rister, Cart Coxe, Southern Plainsmen. Norman, University of Oklahoma 

Press, 1938. 
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Rogers, Frep B., Soldiers of the Overland, Being Some Account of the Services 
of General Patrick Edward Connor and His Volunteers in the Old West. 
San Francisco, The Grabhorn Press, 1938. 

Rumusy, Cuaries, Diary of Charles Rumley From St. Louis to Portland, 
1862. Edited by Helen Addison Howard. Missoula, Montana State Uni- 
versity, 1939. (State University of Montana, Sources of Northwest History, 
No. 28.) 

[Seymour, Srzas], Incidents of a Trip Through the Great Platte Valley, to 
the Rocky Mountains and Laramie Plains, in the Fall of 1866 . . . and 
an Account of the Great Union Pacific Railroad Excursion. . . . New 
York, D. Van Nostrand, 1867. 

Spainc, AcNes Wricut, Caspar Collins, the Life and Exploits of an Indian 
Fighter of the Sixties. New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. 

Srewart, W. M., Eleven Years’ Experience in the Western States of America, 
With an Analysis of the Prairie Soil, by Dr. Stevenson Macadam. London, 
Houlston and Sons, 1870. 

Srons, ArtHur L., Following Old Trails. Missoula, Mont., Morton John 
Elrod, 1913. 

Swisner, James, How I Know; or, Sixteen Years’ Eventful Experience. 
, Cincinnati, The Author, 1881. 

Taseau, Prerre-Antorne, Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the 
Upper Missouri. Edited by Annie Heloise Abel. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1939. 

TuisseLtt, G. W., Crossing the Plains in ’49. Oakland, Calif., 1903. 

Upewt, Joun, Incidents of Travel to California, Across the Great Plains; 
Together With the Return Trips Through Central America and Jamaica. 

Jefferson, O., Sentinel Office, 1856. 

Wacner, Henry Ravup, Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast of America 
in the Sixteenth Century. San Francisco, California Historical Society, 1929. 

Warren, Mrs. Exiza (Spatpina), Memories of the West; the Spaldings. [Port- 
land, Ore., Marsh Printing Company, pref. 1916.] 

Weis, Franx Evarts, The Story of “Old Bill” Williams, Scout of the Santa 
Fe Trail. No impr. 

Woop, Asa Burier, Pioneer Tales of the North Platte Valley and Nebraska 
Panhandle . . . Gering, Nebr., Courier Press, 1938. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Asep, BLrancue Humpurey, Colonists of Carolina in the Lineage of Hon. 
W. D. Humphrey. Richmond, Va., The William Byrd Press, Inc., 1938. 
Album of Genealogy and Biography, Cook County, Illinois . . . Chicago, 
Calumet Book and Engraving Company, 1895. 

ALEXANDER, FREDERICK WARREN, comp., Stratford Hall and the Lees Connected 
With Its History. Oak Grove, Va., F. W. Alexander, 1912. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester October 20, 1987. Worcester, The Society, 1938. 

——., Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston April 20, 

1988. Worcester, The Society, 1938. 
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AMERICAN HisrortcaL Company, Inc., Mangold and Allied Families, a Gene- 
alogical and Biographical Memoir. New York, The American Historical 
Company, Inc., 1939. 

ANKENBRAND, FRANK, Jr., Frank De Wette Andrews, Gentleman and Scholar, 
With a Complete Bibliography of His Published Works. Vineland, N. J. 
Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society, 1939. 

ARMSTRONG, ZELLA, comp., Index to the Civil and Political History of the 
State of Tennessee . . . by John Haywood. Chattanooga, The Lookout 
Publishing Company, 1939. 

[ —], Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution; Compiled From Pension 
Statements . . . Chattanooga, The Lookout Publishing Company, n. d. 
(The Lookout Publishing Company, Pamphlet, No. 4.) 

Bett, Mrs. ANNIB (WALKER) Burns, comp., Record of Marriages in Scott 
County, Kentucky, for the Period of Years 1837 to 1851 Inclusive 
Mimeographed. 1931. 

——~—, Records of Marriages in Fleming County, Kentucky. Mimeographed. 
1935. 

, Revolutionary War Pensions of Soldiers Who Settled in Fayette 
County, Kentucky. Mimeographed. 1936. 

Besom, A., Pawnee County, Nebraska: As It Was, Is, and Is To Be 
Atchison, Kan., The Immigrant Union, 1878. 

BicKNELL, THomas WiuuiaMs, A History of Barrington, Rhode Island. Provi- 
dence, Snow and Farnham, 1898. 

Boppiz, WiLL1AM WILLIS, comp., Marion’s Men, a List of Twenty-five Hun- 
dred. (Charleston, 8S. C., Heisser Printing Company, c1938.] 

Bowen, CLarENcE WintuRoP, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut: Gene- 
alogies of Woodstock Families. Vols. 2-6. Norwood, Mass., The Plimpton 
Press, 1930-1935. 

BurNHAM, Ropertck Henry, Genealogical Records of Thomas Burnham, the 
Emigrant, Who Was Among the Early Settlers at Hartford, Connecticut 

and His Descendants. 2d ed. Hartford, The Case, Lockwood and 
Brainard Company, 1884. 

Caskey, Wiuure Matvin, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1938. (Louisiana State University Studies, No. 36.) 

Cuarteston, SourH Carotrna, Year Book, 1937. Charleston, Walker, Evans 
and Cogswell Company [pref. 1938]. 

Corn, Danie B., and Eunice A. Luoyp, Record of the Coe Family and De- 
scendants. Cincinnati, Standard Publishing Company, 1885. 

Connecticut Historicau Society, Annual Report, Reports and Papers Pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting, May 23,1939 . . . Hartford, The Society, 
1939. 

Cooke, Rottin Hittyer, ed., Historic Homes and Institutions and Genealogi- 
cal and Personal Memoirs of Berkshire County, Massachusetts. New York, 
The Lewis Publishing Company, 1906. 2 Vols. 

DavuGcuters oF FounDERS AND Parriors or America, Lineage Book of the Na- 
tional Society . . . Vol. 8. [West Somerville, Mass., Somerville Print- 
ing Company, ¢1938.] 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN RevotuTion, Index of the Rolls of Honor (An- 
cestors’ Index) in the Lineage Books of the National Society . . . Vols. 
81-120. Washington, Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 1939. 

——, Lineage Book. Vols. 163-166. Washington, D. C. [Press of Judd & 
Detweiler], 1938-1939. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN Revo.uTion, Inprana, Roster of Soldiers and 
Patriots of the American Revolution Buried in Indiana. Comp. and ed. by 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, Chairman. N. p., Indiana Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 1938. 

Dearsorn, J. W., A History of the First Century of the Town of Parsonfield, 
Maine . . . Portland, Brown Thurston and Company, 1888. 

Drices, BENJAMIN W., History of Teton Valley, Idaho. Caldwell, Idaho, The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1926. 

Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania Biography. Vol. 23. New York, Lewis Histori- 
cal Publishing Company, Inc., 1938. 

Essex County, Massacuvusetts, Courts, Records and Files of the Quarterly 
Courts. 1636-1683. Salem, Mass., Essex Institute, 1911-1921. 8 Vols. 

Ewi1neo, Evspert Witu1amM Rosinson, Clan Ewing of Scotland, Early History 
and Contribution to America . . Ballston, Va., Cobden Publishing 
Company [c1922]. 

Foote, Wm11am Henry, Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, Illustrative of the Principles of a Portion of Her Early Settlers. 
New York, Robert Carter, 1846. 

Freeze, JouNn Gosse, A History of Columbia County, Pennsylvania, From the 
Earliest Times. Bloomsburg, Pa., Elwell and Bittenbender, 1883 

Fuuron, Eveanore JANg, and BarsparaA Kenpia My.in, An Index to the Will 
Books and Intestate Records of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1729-1850. 

[Lancaster, Pa., Intelligencer Printing Company] 1936. 

Ginocericu, Metvin, The Mennonites in Iowa. Iowa City, The State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa, 1939. 

Gipson, LAWRENCE Henry, ed., The Moravian Indian Mission on White River; 
Diaries and Letters, May 5, 1799, to November 12, 1806 . . . Indian- 
apolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1938. 

GranaM, ANNA Emity (Brewster), and others, Descendants of Albert Porter 
Brewster ; a Complete List of His Descendants to November 1, 1938. Mime- 
ographed. 

GwaTHMeEy, JoHN Hastinos, Historical Register of Virginians in the Revo- 
lution. Richmond, The Dietz Press, 1938. 

Hawt, Joun F., The Daily Union History of Atlantic City and County, New 
Jersey. Atlantic City, The Daily Union Printing Company, 1900. 

Hamitton, Samvuet Kino, The Hamiltons of Waterborough (York County, 
Maine) Their Ancestors and Descendants. (Boston, Press of Murray and 
Emery Company] 1912. 

HAMMOND, FreperIcK Stam, History and Genealogies of the Hammond Fami- 
lies in America, With an Account of the Early History of the Family im 
Normandy and Great Britain, 1000-1902. Oneida, N. Y., Ryan and Burk- 
hart, 1902. 2 Vols. 
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Harrison, JoHN Houston, A Contribution to the History and Genealogy of 
Colonial Families of Rockingham County, Virginia. Settlers by the Long 
Grey Trail. Some Pioneers to Old Augusta County, Virginia, and Their 
Descendants, of the Family of Harrison and Allied Lines. Dayton, Va., 
Joseph K. Ruebush Company, 1935. 

HawrnHorne, Juan, The Story of Oregon; a History With Portraits and 
Biographies. New York, American Historical Publishing Company, 1892. 
2 Vols. 

Henry, Errm L., comp., Maryland Miscellany. Washington, D. C., A. W. 
Burns, 1936. Mimeographed. 

Hernpon, Dauuas Tasor, The Arkansas Handbook, 1937-1988. [Little Rock] 
Arkansas History Commission, 1938. 

Hester, Martin Mason, comp., History and Genealogy of the Descendants of 
John Lawrence Hester and Godfrey Stough, 1762-1905. (Norwalk, Ohio] 
1905. 

Hiitis, Leon Cuark, . . . History and Genealogy of the Mayflower Planters 
and First Comers to Ye Olde Colonie. Washington, D. C., Hills Publishing 
Company [c1936]. (Cape Cod Series, Vdl. 1.) 

Hinsuaw, Wiuu1am Wane, and THomas WorrH MarsHa, Encyclopedia of 
American Quaker Genealogy, Vol. 2. Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
1938. 

HisTorIcaAL AND PHiILosopHicaL Socrery or Oxn10, Annual Report for the Year 
Ending December, 1938. Cincinnati, The Ruter Press, 1938. 

Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of Kane County. Chicago, 
Munsell Publishing Company, 1904. 

History of Carroll County, Missouri . . . Including a History of Its Town- 
ships, Cities, Towns and Villages . . . St. Louis, Missouri Historical 
Company, 1881. 

History of Grundy County, Missouri . . . Kansas City, Mo., Birdsall and 
Dean, 1881. 

Horton, Byron Barnes, The Ancestors and Descendants of Zachariah Eddy 
of Warren, Pa. Rutland, Vt., The Tuttle Company, 1930. 

HoveH, FRANKLIN BenJAMIN, A History of St. Lawrence and Franklin Coun- 
ties, New York, From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Albany, 
Little and Company, 1853. 

Hvucuenor Society or Sourn Caroutina, Transactions, No. 43. Charleston, 
Published by Order of the Society, 1938. 

IpaHo State Historicat Society, Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Board of 
Trustees for the Years 1987-1938. Boise, 1938. 

Intrnors State Historicau Sociery, Papers in Illinois History and Transactions 
for the Year 1937, 1988. Springfield, The Illinois State Historical Society, 
1938, 1939. 2 Vols. 

Intrnors (Ter.) Laws, Sratrutes, Erc., Pope’s Digest, 1815. Vol. 1. Law 
Series, Vol. 3. (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. 28.) 

INDIANA, CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 1850-1851, Index to the Journal and 
Debates. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1938. 

Jmison, Davin, comp., Genealogy of the Gillson and Jillson Family. Central 
Falls, R. 1, E. L. Freeman and Company, 1876. 
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Jonnson, Aucusta Pumps, A Century of Wayne County, Kentucky, 1800- 
1900. Louisville, The Standard Printing Company [c1939]. 

Jounson, Witu1aM, The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. 9. Albany, The 
University of the State of New York, 1939. 

Joust CoMMITTEE OF Hopewe.i Frienps, Hopewell Friends History, 1734-1984, 
Frederick County, Virginia; Records of Hopewell Monthly Meetings and 
Meetings Reporting to Hopewell . . . Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah Pub- 
lishing House, Inc. [c1936]. 

Kayor, Peter Curne, Abstract of Land Grant Surveys, 1761-1791. No.1, Jan., 
1988. Dayton, Va., The Shenandoah Press [1938]. 

Kusy, Wm.14M Henry, comp., Eastport and Passamaquoddy ; a Collection of 
Historical and Biographical Sketches. Eastport, Maine, Edward E. Shead 
& Company, 1888. 

Lez, Atrrep Emory, History of the City of Columbus, Capital of Ohio. New 
York, Munsell and Company, 1892. 2 Vols. 

LinpeNBERGER, Mrs. Rutu (Eason), Beard Family History and Genealogy. 
(Lawrence, Kan., The World Company] c1939. 

Lineal Ancestors of Captain James Cory and of His Descendants; Genealogical, 
Historical and Biographical. Vol. 1, Parts 1-2. N. p., 1937. 

Lineal Ancestors of Rhoda (Aztell) Cory, Mother of Captain James Cory, 
Genealogical, Historical and Biographical. Vol. 2, Parts 1-2. N. p., 1937. 

Lineal Ancestors of Rufus Rennington Young and Jane Vosburgh and of Their 
Descendants, Genealogical, Historical and Biographical. N. p., 1937. 

Lineal Ancestors of Susan (Kitchell) Mulford, Mother of Mrs. Susan (Mul- 
ford) Cory, Genealogical, Historical and Biographical. Vol. 4, Parts 1-2. 
N. p., 1937. 

Lineal Ancestors of Susan (Mulford) Cory, Wife of Captain James Cory, 
Genealogical, Historical and Biographical. Vol. 3, Parts 1-2. N. p., 1937. 

Lioyp, Mrs. Emma (Rovse), Clasping Hands With Generations Past. [Cin- 
cinnati, Wiesen-Hart Press] 1932. 

Locxwoop, Joun Hoyt, Westfield and Its Historic Influences, 1669-1919 
{Springfield, Mass.] Printed and Sold by the Author [c1922]. 

Lone, JoHn Davis, Papers of John Davis Long, 1897-1904. [Boston] The 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1939. (Collections, Vol. 78.) 

Lowtuer, Minnie Kenna, History of Ritchie County, With Biographical 
Sketches of Its Pioneers and Their Ancestors, and With Interesting Remi- 
niscences of Revolutionary and Indian Times. Wheeling, W. Va., Wheeling 
News Litho. Company [c1911]. 

McConneELL, WILLIAM JoHN, Early History of Idaho . . . Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1913. 

Marvin, AspisAH Perkins, History of the Town of Winchendon, (Worcester 
County, Mass.) From the Grant of Ipswich, Canada, in 1735, to the Present 
Time. Winchendon, The Author, 1868. 

Marvin, Francis M., The Van Horn Family History. East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Press Publishing Company [1929]. 

MaryLAND, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Proceedings and Acts, 1757-1758. Baltimore, 
Maryland Historical Society, 1938. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 55.) 

Metropolis Explained and Illustrated in Familiar Form, With a Map. New 
York, Devlin and Company, 1871. 
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Mippizsex County Historican Socrery, President’s Address, Annual Reports, 
Secretary, Treasurer . . . [Middletown, Conn., Pelton and King, 1938] 

Mupce, Aurrep, Memorials: Being a Genealogical, Biographical and Historical 
Account of the Name of Mudge in America, From 1638 to 1868. Boston, 
Alfred Mudge and Son, 1868. 

New ENcianp Society in THE Crry or New York, One Hundred and Thirty- 
third Annual Report for the Year 1988. No impr. 

New York Historicat Sociery, Annual Report and List of Members for the 
Year 1938. New York, 1939. 

NortH Carotina Historica, Commission, Seventeenth Biennial Report, July 
1, 1936, to June 30, 1988. Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 
1988. 

Oak, Henry Lessevus, Oak-Oaks-Oakes. Family Register Nathaniel Oak oj 
Marlborough, Mass., and Three Generations of His Descendants . . . Los 
Angeles, Out West Company Print, 1906. 

Ouro Stare ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND Hisroricat Socrery, Hayes MemoriAt Liprary 
AND Museum, An Index and List of the Letters and Papers of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of the United States. Columbus, Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, n. d. 

———, An Index and List of the Pamphlets and Periodicals Collected by 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes . . . Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 1935. 

ONDERDONK, ELMER, comp., Genealogy of the Onderdonk Family in America. 
New York, Privately printed, 1910. 

PANHANDLE-PLAINS HistoricaL Society, The Panhandle-Plains Historical Re- 
view, Vol. 11, 1938. Canyon, Tex., Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 
c1938. 

PassMORE, JOHN ANDREW Moore, Ancestors and Descendants of Andrew Moore, 
1612-1897. Philadelphia [Lancaster, Pa., Wickersham Printing Company], 
1897. 2 Vols. 

Pepico, Virernta G., AND Lewis G., History of Patrick and Henry Counties, 
Virginia. Roanoke, Va., The Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, 
1933. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONSTITUTION COMMEMORATION CommitTER, The Federal Con- 
stitution Celebration in Pennsylvania, 1937-1938. [Philadelphia, Dunlap 
Printing Company, 1938.] 

PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HistoricaL Socreties, Year Book, 1938, and Acts 
and Proceedings of the Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty-third Annual 
Meetings at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. No impr. 

PENNSYLVANIA Historica. Commission, Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historic 
Past. Harrisburg, 1939. (Bulletin, No. 3.) 

Portrait and Biographical Album of De Kalb County, Illinois . . . Chicago, 
Chapman Brothers, 1883. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Henry County, Illinois . . . Chicago, 
Biographical Publishing Company, 1885. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Fayette, Pickaway and Madison Counties, 
Ohio . . . Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 1892. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of the Scioto Valley, Ohio. Chicago, The 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1894. 
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PorrsMoUTH, Ruope Isuanp, The Early Records of the Town of Portsmouth. 
Providence, E. L. Freeman and Sons, 1901. 

Pratt, Harry E., ed., Illinois as Lincoln Knew It; a Boston Reporter's Record 
of a Trip in 1847. Springfield, 1938. (Reprinted from Papers in Illinois 
History and Transactions for the Year 19387 of Illinois State Historical 
Society.) 

RicoMAN, Georce J., History of Hancock County, Indiana; Its People, In- 
dustries and Institutions . . . Greenfield, Ind. Wm. Mitchell Printing 
Company, 1916. 

RicuMonD, Mrs. KatHartne (Fat), comp. and pub., John Hayes, of Dover, 
New Hampshire; a Book of His Family. Tyngsboro, Mass., Katherine F. 
Richmond, 1936. 2 Vols. 

Ruwpe.t, Mrs. Jean Wiipt (Montoomery), The Ancestors of James Mont- 
gomery and the Descendants of James and Lydia Montgomery. N. p. [1938]. 

Rosrnson, Mrs. Caro.tine ExizaseraH (RopMan), The Gardiners of Narragan- 
sett; Being a Genealogy of the Descendants of George Gardiner, the Colo- 
nist, 1638. Edited With Notes and Index by Daniel Goodwin. Providence, 
Printed for the Editor, 1919. 

Rosrnson, Doang, Encyclopedia of South Dakota. Pierre, The Author, 1925. 

Routu, Evcene Coxe, The Story of Oklahoma Baptists. Oklahoma City, 
Baptist General Convention, 1932. 

SatissuRY TERCENTENARY COMMITTEE, Salisbury, Mass., Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion Program, 1638-1938. August 14-18. No impr. 

Sattey, ALEXANDER SAMUEL, JR., ed., Accounts Audited of Revolutionary Claims 
Against South Carolina. Columbia, 8S. C., Printed for the Historical Com- 
mission of South Carolina by the State Company, 1935-1938. 2 Vols. 

——, Death Notices in the South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775. Columbia, 
S. C., Printed for the Historical Commission of South Carolina by the State 
Company, 1917. 

, Marriage Notices in Charleston Courier, 1803-1808. Columbia, S. C., 
Printed for the Historical Commission of South Carolina by the State Com- 
pany, 1919. 

, Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against South 
Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution. Books B, R-T, U-W, X, Y-Z. 
Columbia, S. C., Printed for the Historical Commission of South Carolina 
by the State Company, 1917-1934. 6 Vols. 

SHAMBAUGH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, The Old Stone Capitol Remembers 
Iowa City, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1939. 

Suertzer, ABkAM Treco, A Historical Account of the Trego Family. Balti- 
more, Press of Isaac Friedenwald, 1884. 

Smiru, Ropericx A., A History of Dickinson County, Iowa, Together With an 
Account of the Spirit Lake Massacre, and the Indian Troubles on the North- 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Tue First WoMAN TO CLIMB PIKE’s Prax ? 


From The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, November 20, 
1858. 


The following is an extract from a private letter, written on the summit of 
Pike’s Peak, by Mrs. Holmes, to her mother in Lawrence, K. T.: 

I have accomplished the task which I marked out for myself, and now I 
feel amply repaid for all my toil and fatigue. Nearly every one tried to dis- 
courage me from attempting it, but I believed that I should succeed; and 
now, here I am, and I feel that I would not have missed this glorious sight for 
anything at all. 

In all probability, I am the first woman who has ever stood upon the sum- 
mit of this mountain, and gazed upon this wondrous scene which my eyes now 
behold. How I sigh for the poet’s power of description, so that I might give 
you some faint idea of the grandeur and beauty of the scene. Think of the 
huge rocks projecting out in all imaginable shapes, with the beautiful ever- 
greens, the pines, the firs, and spruces, interspersed among them, and then the 
clear cold mountain stream, which appears as though it started right out from 
under some great rock—and on it goes, rushing, rumbling, and hissing down 
over the rough mountain side, now sparkling in the sunbeams, and now hiding 
behind some huge rock, and now rising again to view, it rushes on, away down, 
down, until at length it turns a corner and is lost to our sight. 

Extending as far as the eye can reach, lie the great level plains, stretched 
out in all their verdure and beauty, while the winding Arkansas is visible for 
many miles. We can also see distinctly where many of the smaller tributaries 
unite with it. Then the rugged rocks all around, and the almost endless succes- 
sion of mountains and rocks below, the broad sky over our heads, and seem- 
ingly so very near; all, and everything, on which the eye can rest, fills the eye 
with infinitude, and sends the soul to God. 
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Kansas Epirors at Work 


From the Lawrence Republican, April 25, 1861. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS. 
I have sold my interest in the Lawrence Republican to H. H. Moore. He 


is as clever a fellow as I am. V. N. Sirs. 


From the Junction City Weekly Union, April 8, 1871. 

Davis, of the Topeka Commonwealth, and. Baker, of the Record, are call- 
ing each other damned scoundrels. The proof submitted on both sides is 
very satisfactory. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Extracts from the diary of the late John W. Hill, prepared for 
publication by his daughter, Mrs. Jessie Rowland of McPherson, 
appeared in The Democrat-Opinion, McPherson, June 16, 1939. Mr. 
Hill was a member of a “locating committee” sent to Kansas in 
1871 by the Ashtabula, Ohio, colony whose members came to Kan- 
sas in 1871 and 1872. A part of the diary is still in Mrs. Rowland’s 
possession. The first notation is dated April 7, 1871, at Concordia. 


The Norton County Champion, Norton, of November 30, 1939, 
reporting the fiftieth anniversary celebration of School District 38, 
Mount Caramel, which was to be held on December 3, printed a 
list of teachers and all known pupils of the school. The original 
records are lost, and this list may therefore be incomplete. 


During the agrarian difficulties of the latter 1880’s in Kansas and 
neighboring states, many farmers were receptive to the idea of 
moving on to greener pastures. In 1886 a codperative colony, in 
connection with the projected construction of a Mexican railroad, 
was incorporated under the laws of Colorado and settlement was 
begun at Topolobampo, Mexico. Lacking capital, the colony made 
little progress until it received assistance from a Kansas organiza- 
tion, the Kansas Sinaloa Investment Company, founded by Chris- 
tian B. Hoffman, a Kansas business man, in 1889. A weekly news- 
paper, The Integral Co-operator, was published at Enterprise, in 
order to stimulate investment in and emigration to the colony. 
Difficulties arose and in 1893 Hoffman and his company severed 
connections with the original group and established an independent 
colony called Libertad. However, neither Topolobampo nor Liber- 
tad was successful and by 1898 it was clear that the whole coloniz- 
ing plan had failed. The story of this experiment was told by 
Sanford A. Mosk, of the University of California, in an article en- 
titled “A Railroad to Utopia” which was published in The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, Norman, Okla., in December, 1939 
(v. XX, No. 3). 

For sixty-two years Charles Epley of Hutchinson has kept a 
diary of his daily activities, reported the Hutchinson News on De- 
cember 24, 1939. His notations are a record of his life since 1877, 
from his youth in Ohio to his experiences in Kansas as a carpenter, 
farmer, and finally as a peace officer in Hutchinson. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Will H. Cady, editor of the Augusta Journal for fifty years, was 
guest of honor at an anniversary dinner and reunion of his friends 
and subscribers at the Augusta Methodist Church on December 3, 
1939. The speaker of the evening, Victor Murdock of the Wichita 
Eagle, recalled persons and events well known to the old-timers 
present. Brief talks were made also by J. M. Satterthwaite of the 
Douglass Tribune, Stella B. Haines, president of the Augusta His- 
torical Society, and other friends. Chester Shore, editor of the 
Augusta Daily Gazette, acted as toastmaster. 


Stella B. Haines was reélected president of the Augusta Histori- 
cal Society at its annual meeting held in Augusta, January 8, 1940. 
Other officers chosen were Mrs. W. W. Cron, vice-president; K. L. 
Grimes, secretary, and Clyde Gibson, treasurer. The program in- 
cluded the annual reports of the secretary and treasurer, and a re- 
port relating to the projected restoration of the first building in 
Augusta. 

The Riley County Historical Society held a Kansas day meeting 
and dinner at Manhattan on January 27, 1940. J. E. Edgerton, of 
Manhattan, the principal speaker, discussed the life of Nehemiah 
Green, governor of Kansas in 1868-1869. 

R. O. Larsen, of Johnson county, was the speaker at the Kansas 
day meeting of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, 
January 29, 1940. His topic was “Early Settlers of This Com- 
munity.” 

All officers and directors of the Lyon County Chapter of the 
Kansas State Historical Society were reélected at the annual meet- 
ing held in Emporia on January 31, 1940. The officers are W. L. 
Huggins, president; H. A. Wayman, first vice-president; H. A. Os- 
borne, second vice-president; John S. Langley, treasurer; E. C. 
Ryan, secretary; and Lucina Jones, Mrs. Fannie R. Vickery and 
Mrs. F. L. Gilson, historians. The directors, whose two-year terms 
had expired and who were reélected for three-year terms, are J. J. 
Wingfield for Agnes City township, L. H. Ames for Americus town- 
ship, Ben Talbot for Pike township, W. A. White for fourth ward, 
Emporia, and Mrs. William Sheets for Waterloo township. Kirke 
Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, made a 
brief talk in which he offered suggestions for conducting the county 
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historical museum which is shortly to be established. George R. 
Pflaum, of Emporia State College, has agreed to donate a collec- 
tion of Indian relics to the museum. Reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were heard, and Mrs. Gilson and Miss Jones gave reports 
on historical items. The Lyon County Society has the largest 
membership of any of the county organizations. 


The Dickinson County Historical Society held its spring meeting 
at the Presbyterian church in Solomon on March 28, 1940. Papers 
on pioneer families and on various phases of county history were 
read. Bert Ramsey of Solomon, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, presided at the open meeting, and Mrs. Carl Peterson of 
Enterprise, president of the society, presided at the business meet- 
ing. There was an attendance of 150 persons from all parts of the 
county, and motion pictures of the group, to be shown at the annual 
meeting next fall, were taken by Robert Riordan. 


Ottawa University was host to the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Kansas State History Teachers Association, held in Ottawa on 
April 6, 1940. The morning program included discussions by Bert- 
rand Maxwell of Washburn College, Topeka, on “Background for 
the Present European War,” and Charles B. Realey of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas on “English Attitude Towards the War.” In the 
business meeting in the afternoon two questions were debated: (1) 
Should the association affiliate with the Kansas Academy of Science? 
and (2) Should the association codperate with the Kansas branch of 
the National Council for Social Studies? Action on these matters 
was postponed until next year. The session was concluded by a dis- 
cussion led by F. H. Guild, head of the research bureau of the Kan- 
sas Legislative Council, on “Reforms in Kansas State Government.” 
Following are the officers for the coming year: Raymond L. Welty, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, president; Ernest Mahan, Pitts- 
burg Kansas State Teachers College, vice-president, and Della A. 
Warden, Emporia Kansas State Teachers College, secretary-treas- 
urer. Others on the executive committee besides the above-named 
officers are: Iden Reese, Kansas City Junior College, Robena Pringle, 
Topeka High School, and Harold E. Conrad, Ottawa University, 
the retiring president. 
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